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In  the  summer  of  1939  the  Council  for  Pan  American  De¬ 
mocracy  sent  a  delegation  of  outstanding  Americans  to  visit 
Mexico  and  make  a  survey  of  conditions  there.  The  members 
of  the  delegation  were:  Justice  James  H.  Wolfe,  Supreme  Court 
of  Utah,  (chairman  of  the  delegation) ;  Rev.  Owen  A.  Knox, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Federation  of  Michigan; 
Professor  Goodwin  Watson  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Miss  Frances  Grant,  president  of  the  Pan  American 
Women’s  Association;  Joseph  Cadden,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Youth  Congress;  Professor  H.  C.  Nixon  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Conference  of  Human  Welfare;  George  Seldes,  author  and 
journalist;  and  J.  P.  Davis,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Negro  Congress. 

Organized  into  four  sub-committees — on  education,  press  and 
propaganda,  political  and  economic  trends,  and  oil  expropriation 
— the  delegates  made  journeys  to  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
interviewed  witnesses  and  experts  and  studied  documents  from 
different  sources. 

The  findings  of  the  delegates  are  being  made  available  to  the 
American  public  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  published  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Pan  American  Democracy.  The  present  pamphlet  con¬ 
tains  the  report  of  Professor  Goodwin  Watson,  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  education  of  the  delegation.  It  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  report  on  “The  Press  and  Mexico”  by  George  Seldes, 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  press  and  propaganda. 
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Introduction 


Mexico  is  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  student  of  education,  for 
Mexico,  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  today,  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  direct  peaceful  social  progress  by  means  of  its  schools.  A  people 
of  mixed  race,  largely  illiterate,  and  living  on  many  cultural  levels 
from  the  extremely  primitive  to  the  highly  sophisticated,  is  being 
prepared  by  education  for  democracy.  Under  Aztec  and  Toltec  chief¬ 
tains,  Spanish  viceroys,  the  unhappy  Hapsburger,  and  scores  of 
military  leaders,  the  Mexican  people  have  long  practised  submission. 
Dictatorship  in  the  state  authority,  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
the  control  of  economic  development  by  agents  of  foreign  investors, 
gave  little  opportunity  for  the  ideals  of  Hidalgo,  Juarez,  and  Madero 
to  be  realized.  Mexico  still  presents  many  of  the  problems  of  a  semi- 
feudal  and  semi-colonial  culture. 

An  American  engineer  who  had  lived  fifty  years  in  Mexico 
showed  us  a  cartoon  which  to  him  symbolized  the  essential  situation. 
A  crowd  of  ragged  peons  were  vigorously  applauding  a  rousing  poli¬ 
tical  orator.  Another  politician  was  running  toward  the  group  with 
disgust  and  annoyance  plain  on  his  face.  “Shut  up,  you  swine,”  he 
said.  “That  wasn’t  our  candidate!” 

“Is  there  no  possibility  that  democracy  can  function  in  Mexico?” 
we  asked. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  he  answered.  “We  shall  always  have  some 
kind  of  boss  system,  here  and  everywhere  else.  All  human  beings  are 
sheep.” 

“Perhaps  education  might  prepare  people  for  democracy,”  we 
suggested. 

“Not  the  kind  of  education  this - government  is  giving,”  he 

responded  with  strong  feeling.  “Children  are  learning  not  to  respect 
their  parents,  not  to  respect  the  priest,  not  to  respect  property  or  prop- 
perty  owners.  Mexico  has  always  had  graft,  but  never  before  a  regime 
so  rotten  as  this  one!” 

It  is  a  principle  fairly  well  verified  in  social  psychology  and  in 
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the  records  of  history,  that  people  can  be  expected  to  rise  up  to,  but 
only  rarely  above,  the  level  of  responsible  freedom  assigned  to  them. 
Subject  peoples  always  seem  to  lack  capacity  for  self-government.  It  is 
almost  inevitable  that  in  the  transition  from  dependence  to  economic 
and  political  independence,  there  should  be  officials  who  pretend  to 
rule  for  the  people,  but  who  actually  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
and  incompetence  of  the  masses,  to  serve  special  interests.  The  Mexican 
people  have  suffered  much  from  every  sort  of  exploitation.  Their  only 
trustworthy  way  of  escape  is  by  means  of  a  kind  of  education  which 
the  past  has  never  given  them.  Democracy  in  Mexico  can  be  little  more 
than  a  slogan,  until  the  population  have  become  not  only  literate,  but 
intelligent  and  effective  in  the  cooperative  management  of  economic 
and  political  affairs.  Inquiry  into  the  schools  of  today  affords  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  judging  the  reality  and  extent  of  democracy  which 
will  prevail  in  the  Mexican  nation  of  tomorrow.  It  should  be  added 
in  fairness  to  the  regime  and  in  warning  to  other  American  visitors, 
that  the  American  engineer  whom  we  quoted  above,  despite  his  long 
residence  and  many  contacts  in  every  section  of  Mexico,  had  obtained 
most  of  his  information  about  current  education  from  the  “atrocity 
stories”  which  float  about  in  his  circles.  He  had  never  examined  a 
text  or  been  inside  one  of  the  new  schools  which  can  be  found  in  more 
than  a  thousand  villages. 

Educational  Objectives 

The  first  principle  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Party*  declares: 
“The  National  Revolutionary  Party  accepts  in  an  absolute  manner 
and  without  reservations  of  any  kind  the  democratic  system  and  the 
form  of  government  which  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  provides.”  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  first  state¬ 
ments  in  their  “Program  of  Action”  should  attempt  to  implement  this 
ideal  by  fourteen  proposals  for  education.  In  summary  the  P.N.R. 
urges  four  great  aims:  1 )  elevation  of  cultural  standards  of  all;  2)  cul¬ 
tivation  of  loyalty  to  Mexican  national  traditions;  3)  development  of 
the  sentiment  of  cooperation  and  the  concept  of  society  preeminent 
over  any  special  privileges;  and  4)  development  of  physique  and  char¬ 
acter  in  sports.  Among  the  means  approved  in  this  “Program  of 
Action,”  are :  1 )  continuance  of  responsibility  and  rights  of  states  and 
municipalities  for  schools,  but  Federal  coordination  of  curricula  and 
procedures  to  keep  the  educational  program  “coherent,  vigorous,  and 


*  The  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  and  the  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Action  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  were  adopted  at  Queretaro, 
December  4,  1933. 
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as  extensive  as  possible;”  2)  learning  by  doing,  rather  than  merely 
listening  and  reading;  3)  choice  of  subject-matter  which  helps  children 
and  adults  to  meet  their  own  life  needs;  4)  use  of  the  “rich  surviving 
elements  of  Indian  culture;”  5)  first  attention  to  the  masses  rather 
than  a  selected  few,  with  emphasis  on  abolition  of  illiteracy;  6)  conti¬ 
nuance  of  education  on  into  agricultural  and  trade  schools  so  that 
among  these  older  students  not  only  memorizing  but  “higher  faculties 
of  understanding”  may  be  developed  and  technological  skill  increased; 
7 )  encouragement  of  private  schools  which  comply  with  official  stan¬ 
dards;  8)  special  schools  to  train  women  in  home  industries  and  do¬ 
mestic  arts;  9)  educational  congresses  to  promote  a  wider  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  aims;  10)  foundation  of  public  libraries  in  cities  and  coun¬ 
tryside  ;  11)  publication  of  books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tion;  12)  organization  of  teachers  to  encourage  collective  action  and 
to  foster  also  organized  support  of  schools  by  the  parents;  and  13) 
better  provisions  for  promotion  and  retirement  of  teachers. 

Organization  of  Education 

Within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government  of  Mexico 
are  several  departments  which  concern  themselves  especially  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare.  There  is  a  Department  of  Public  Education,  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health,  a  Department  of  Physical  Education,  and 
a  Department  of  Child  Welfare.  In  addition  there  are  educational  and 
welfare  responsibilities  in  other  departments.  For  example,  the  excel¬ 
lent  “Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Army”  are  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  War  and  Navy,*  and  considerable  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  conservation  and  extension  of  Indian  culture,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  Other  educational 
activities  are  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Communications,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Public  Beneficence  Board. 

This  widespread  concern  for  education  and  human  welfare  is 
admirable,  but  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  bureaucracy  is  a  curse  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  in  any  land  where 
higher  education  is  looked  upon  as  entitling  graduates  to  a  life-long 
claim  to  an  easy  government  job.  Jealousies,  intrigues,  and  petty  graft 
become  persistent  problems.  Educational  and  social  services  seem  to 
have  suffered  at  times  because  the  tenure,  promotion  or  power  of  some 
official  or  bureau  in  Mexico  City  was  the  prevailing  consideration. 

The  schools  of  Mexico,  because  of  the  variety  of  types  and  con¬ 
trols,  present  a  rather  confusing  picture.  In  the  cities  there  may  be 

*  Recently  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  petitioned  for  return  to  control  by  civilian 
educators. 
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kindergartens,  primary  schools,  secondary  schools,  technical  schools, 
normal  colleges,  and  higher  schools,  supported  in  some  cases  by  the 
Federal  government,  in  most  cases  by  one  of  the  twenty-eight  states, 
or,  occasionally,  by  the  municipality.  In  the  villages  we  find  rural 
schools,  giving  two,  four  or  six  years  of  education,  and  supported  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Education.  Some  thirty  “Regional  Schools 
for  Peasants,”  under  Federal  operation,  receive  boys  from  the  rural 
schools  and  give  them  free  board  and  opportunity  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  in  a  two-year  agricultural  course  or  a  four-year  course  which 
includes  both  agricultural  and  teacher  training.  Twenty  elementary 
“Agricolas”  have  been  set  up  as  boarding  schools  where  sons  of 
peasants  may  complete  their  six-year  rural  school  education  if  the 
village  school  did  not  give  them  that  opportunity.  As  in  the  regional 
schools,  all  living  expenses  as  well  as  tuition  fees  are  paid  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Other  boarding  schools  are  operated  under  other  Federal 
departments  for  the  children  of  the  army  and  for  Indian  children.  In 
the  cities  the  picture  is  further  complicated  by  numerous  private 
schools,  some  of  which  carry  forward  in  not-too-obvious  forms,  the 
traditions  of  parochial  schools.  Private  schools  are  supposedly  super¬ 
vised  with  reference  to :  1 )  scientific  and  pedagogical  adequacy,  2 ) 
social  orientation,  3 )  non-religious  and  socialistic  character,  and 
4)  hygienic  conditions.  Actually  we  learned,  inspectors  may  appear 
infrequently;  schools  may  put  on  a  special  and  non-representative 
appearance  during  the  inspection;  and,  in  some  cases,  inspectors  may 
be  persuaded  (?)  to  overlook  violations.  There  is  pressure  among 
teachers  of  a  certain  type  to  do  political  favors  and  so  win  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  job  of  “inspector”  which  is  regarded  by  them  as  com¬ 
paratively  easy  and  lucrative.  We  met  some  criticism  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  because,  despite  acute  shortage  of  teachers  in  the 
field,  there  seemed  to  be  a  surplus  of  inspectors,  supervisors,  assistant 
directors,  and  other  office-holders  in  Mexico  City. 

Primary  Schools 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  Mexican  education  is  to  give  a 
common  school  education  to  the  peon  who  lives  in  an  isolated  rural 
village  which  can  be  reached  only  on  foot  or  on  burro.  He  works 
hard,  but  is  rarely  well-fed.  His  house  may  be  a  windowless,  chimney¬ 
less  mud  hut,  or,  only  a  tent  loosely  woven  of  palm  leaves.  He  is  one 
of  the  7,000,000  illiterates  of  Mexico.  He  has  no  money  for  schools 
or  for  the  gadgets  of  civilization.  At  the  same  time  his  grace  of  move¬ 
ment  ma^  be  superb,  his  strength  to  carry  heavy  loads  great  distances 
almost  incredible,  his  smile  ready,  his  hospitality  unfailing.  “Unspoiled 
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by  agitators,”  we  were  told  in  the  circles  of  wealth  and  culture  in 
Mexico  City,  “the  Indians  and  mestizos  are  the  finest  people  in  the 
world — bar  none!”  It  should  be  remembered  that  more  than  85% 
of  the  population  of  Mexico  is  made  up  of  Indians  and  mestizos  living 
in  villages. 

The  Six  Year  Plan  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1934 
declared  that  “rural  education  shall  be  given  preference  over  every 
other  educational  activity.  Minimum  figures  called  for  1000  new  rural 
schools  to  be  built  in  1934,  2000  each  year  thereafter  until  1939,  when 
3000  were  to  be  built.  Actual  performance  is  considerably  short  of  this 
1 2,000  goal,  but  within  these  six  years  the  government  has  built  about 
as  many  new  schools  as  had  been  built  in  rural  regions  by  all  previous 
governments  combined.  In  some  regions  where  new  social  experiments 
are  going  on,  schools  have  been  built  very  rapidly.  In  La  Laguna, 
where  cooperative  production  of  cotton  is  being  tried  out  on  a  grand 
scale,  a  group  of  North  American  students  built  a  school  for  one 
village,  during  the  summer  of  1939.  Their  contribution  was  school 
No.  1 1 1  for  that  region. 

The  educational  problem  is  greatest  in  rural  regions,  but  is  not 
limited  to  those  regions.  Some  of  the  poorest  buildings,  poorest  equip¬ 
ment,  and  poorest  paid  teachers  may  be  found  in  small  cities, 
dependent  on  a  meagre  share  of  municipal  taxes.  In  the  Federal 
District  (Mexico  City)  itself,  according  to  the  Syndicate  of  Teachers, 
there  are  still  80,000  children  without  schools. 

Under  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  according  to  most 
recent  data  available  to  us  (1937),  there  were: 

17,041  Primary  schools  with  31,236  teachers  and  1,388,484  pupils 
74  Secondary  schools  with  1,602  teachers  and  17,181  pupils 
82  Preparatory  and 

professional  schools  with  2,768  teachers  and  27,913  pupils 
It  is  apparent  that  more  than  90%  of  this  educational  picture  is 
elementary  school  work.  The  elementary  schools  are  largely  supported 
by  the  Federal  government.  Table  I  on  next  page  gives  the  data. 

Among  primary  schools  only  one  in  six  is  supported  by  the  local 
or  state  government,  and  less  than  3%  of  the  pupils  in  lower  schools 
in  Mexico  are  now  receiving  instruction  under  private  auspices. 
Federalization  of  primary  schools  is  well  advanced. 

*  Some  caution  must  govern  the  use  of  statistics  in  a  country  like  Mexico  where 
local  conditions  vary  extraordinarily,  and  where  local  officials  may  not  take  their 
numerous  “reports”  too  seriously.  An  element  of  desire  to  make  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  enters  into  the  release  of  statistics  by  any  government  group,  and  this 
impulse  is  not  lacking  in  Mexico.  The  “budget”  figures  for  any  department  seem 
to  represent  what  they  are  entitled  to  get  if  they  can  get  it.  Discrepancy  between 
projected  and  actual  expenditures  is  likely  to  be  substantial. 
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TABLE  I 


Classification  of  Primary  Schools  by  Basis  of  Support 


Type  of  School 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Federal 

12,333 

22,631 

1,032,961 

State  and  municipal 

2,806 

5,451 

239,980 

Agricultural  and  industrial 

1,593 

2,118 

86,117 

Private 

309 

1,036 

29,426 

Total 

17,041 

31,236 

1,388,484 

Federal  control  in  Mexico  has  not  meant  restraint  upon  local 
initiative.  The  Federal  officials  have  been  men  of  much  better  educa¬ 
tion  and  broader  vision  than  would  ordinarily  be  found  in  states, 
districts  or  villages.  The  result  has  been  that  educational  advance  has 
come  mainly  from  the  top  down.  The  Federal  program  has  raised 
salaries,  improved  building  standards,  provided  better  curricula,  and 
generally  worked  to  push  forward  the  local  programs.  At  the  same 
time  we  found  numerous  local  communities  where  the  schools  felt 
free  to  depart  from,  and  to  improve  upon,  the  suggestions  which  came 
out  from  Mexico  City. 

The  growth  of  the  Federal  program  of  rural  elementary  schools 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  II 


Growth  of  Primary  Rural  Schools  Under  Federal  Support 


Year 

Budget  Actually 
Expended 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of 
Pupils 

1931 

8,738,000  pesos 

6,100 

7,486 

477,606 

1932 

8,148,000  ” 

6,796 

8,422 

562,325 

1933 

9,459,000  ” 

7,018 

8,531 

582,820 

1934 

10,147,000  ” 

7,722 

8,509 

558,473 

1935 

12,981,000  ” 

9,259 

10,556 

647,126 

1936 

20,220,000  ” 

10,624 

12,483 

720,063 

1937 

23,739,000  ” 

11,503 

15,063 

782,833 

The  growth  has  been  especially  marked  since  1934.  The  number 
of  rural  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  has  doubled  in  less  than  a  decade, 
and  the  per  capita  cost  has  risen  from  15-18  pesos  per  year,  to  28-30 
pesos  per  year.  Even  the  latter  figures  seem  meager,  compared  with 
school  costs  in  the  United  States,  where  our  poorest  states  (Arkansas, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina)  spent  about  $20  per  pupil  for  elementary 
education  and  our  favored  states  (Nevada,  New  Jersey,  California, 
New  York)  spent  about  $100  per  pupil.  In  proportion  to  per  capita 
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income,  however,  Mexico  is  now  spending  a  larger  share  for  education 
than  is  the  United  States. 

It  is  significant  that  total  Federal  expenditures  for  education  have 
risen  from  8  million  pesos  in  1910  to  71  million  pesos  in  1938,  an 
increase  of  nearly  800%.  Education  was  15%  of  the  total  Federal 
budget  in  1934  and  rose  to  20%  in  1939,  in  accord  with  the  Six 
Year  Plan. 

Some  school  support  comes  from  large  ranches,  from  mining 
companies  and  manufacturers.  They  are  required  by  law  to  provide 
a  school  for  children  of  their  employees,  if  there  is  no  school  available 
within  3  kilometers. 

The  problem  of  school  withdrawal  is  very  serious.  Of  one  and  a 
half  million  children  who  enter  the  first  grade,  less  than  10%  (140,- 
000)  finish  the  sixth  grade.  In  rural  regions  children  often  go  to  work 
at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 

The  elementary  education  of  adults  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
schooling  of  children,  in  a  country  where  only  about  half  of  the 
population  can  read  or  write.  Night  classes  are  held  in  most  city 
schools  and  a  strong  promotional  campaign  has  urged  teachers  in  rural 
areas  to  meet  adults  in  the  evenings.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  reports  141,000  adults  attending  night  classes.  According  to  of¬ 
ficial  reports  illiteracy  was  reduced  from  59%  of  the  adult  population 
to  45%  during  the  1930-1938  period.  It  may  be  partly  a  consequence 
of  rising  literacy  that  the  last  five  years  have  seen  an  increase  of  nearly 
100%  in  the  number  of  weekly  periodicals  published  in  Mexico  and 
also  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers. 

The  kindergarten  movement  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  last 
half-dozen  years.  The  official  figures  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  III 

Growth  of  Kindergartens  in  Mexico 


Year 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of 
Children 

1931 

86 

269 

11,365 

1932 

123 

352 

14,884 

1933 

133 

369 

16,063 

1934 

143 

525 

15,748 

1935 

195 

432 

14,073 

1936 

250 

573 

21,535 

1937 

319 

580 

28,726 

Great  increases  were  recorded  in  1936  and  1937,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  has  continued  this  rapid  advance.  Recently,  as  one  move  in  what 
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appears  to  have  been  a  political  manoeuvre  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  kindergartens  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Secondary  Schools 

Turning  to  the  data  on  secondary  schools,  the  first  observation 
is  the  relatively  small  number.  The  data  seem  to  indicate  (Table  IV) 
no  support  of  secondary  schools  by  state  or  municipal  authorities,  but 
a  relatively  great  dependence  on  private  institutions  for  secondary 
education. 


TABLE  IV 

Extent  of  Public  and  Private  Secondary  Education 


Type  of  School 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Federal 

31 

904 

13,024 

Private 

43 

698 

4,157 

Total 

74 

1,602 

17,181 

There  is,  of  course,  a  time  sequence  in  education.  The  increasing 
numbers  from  elementary  schools  of  various  types  will  furnish  an 
increasing  secondary  school  population. 

The  secondary  schools  have  served  primarily  to  prepare  children 
from  upper  class  and  upper  middle  class  homes,  for  entrance  into 
colleges  and  professions.  The  attempt  to  bring  them  closer  to  the 
people  has  not  been  very  successful.  We  were  told  of  one  amusing 
instance  in  which  these  favored  youngsters  were  required  to  wear 
overalls  to  school  as  an  indication  of  their  solidarity  (?)  with  the 
proletariat.  Probably  the  future  of  secondary  education  in  Mexico 
will  lie  not  so  much  with  the  reconstruction  of  these  college  preparatory 
institutions  as  with  the  building  of  new  types  of  schools  much  closer 
to  the  lives  of  the  people. 

The  small  number  of  students  now  receiving  secondary  education 
in  Mexico  should  be  considered  along  with  data  concerning  profes¬ 
sional  and  preparatory  schools  which  operate  largely  on  the  level  of 
secondary  education.  (See  Table  V  on  next  page). 

Most  of  the  vocational  pupils  are  in  technical  or  commercial 
courses  in  city  institutions.  There  are  schools,  with  suitable  shops  and 
equiment,  training  for  carpentry,  masonry,  shop  mechanics,  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics,  bookbinding,  and  many  other  trades.  The  rural 
agricultural  and  normal  schools,  training  pupils  for  leadership  in  rural 
life,  are  in  many  ways  the  most  significant  schools  in  modern  Mexico. 
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TABLE  V 

Professional  and  Vocational  Schools 


Type  of  School 

Technical,  industrial  and  commercial 
Rural  agricultural  and  normal 
Artistic 

Normal  (urban) 


Total 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

37 

2,077 

20,103 

33 

392 

3,491 

10 

227 

3,412 

1 

63 

867 

en  1 

9 

40 

82 

2,768 

27,913 

One  of  these  will  be  described  in  some  detail,  later. 

Under  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  are  special  schools  devoted 
to  the  arts.  The  National  Conservatory  employs  64  teachers  and 
serves  610  pupils.  Other  schools  teach  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
the  dance.  In  addition  there  are  153  music  teachers  and  134  art 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Mexico  City. 


Class  Size 


The  data  in  Tables  I — V  permit  some  approximation  to  the 
estimate  of  class  size.  The  results  of  dividing  total  pupil  enrollment 
by  total  number  of  teachers  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  daily  attendance  is  usually,  under  Mexican  condi¬ 
tions,  substantially  less  than  enrollment  figures. 

TABLE  VI 


Average  Number  of  Pupils  Per  Teacher 


Type  of  School 

No.  of  Pupils 
Per  Teacher 

Primary — All 

44 

Federal 

46 

State  and  municipal 

43 

Agricultural  and  industrial 

41 

Private 

29 

Secondary — All 

11 

Federal  secondary 

14 

Private  secondary 

6 

Vocational — All 

10 

T  echnical — commercial 

10 

Rural  agricultural  and  normal 

9 

Artistic 

15 

Urban  normal  school 

14 

Preparatory  school  for  children  of  workers 

4 

Kindergartens 

50 
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The  most  obvious  fact  is  the  gross  discrepancy  between  primary 
schools  in  which  a  teacher  must  handle  forty  or  more  pupils,  and  the 
secondary  and  vocational  schools  with  only  one-fourth  so  heavy 
a  load.  The  problem  of  diagnosing  difficulties  and  giving  proper 
guidance  for  young  children  is  just  as  difficult  as  in  the  case  of 
adolescents.  Probably  the  disparity  in  class  size  in  Mexico  is  no  worse 
than  in  most  other  countries,  but  that  is  faint  praise.  It  is  apparent, 
also  that  in  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  people  who  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  expect  smaller  classes  than  those  people  are  willing  to 
support,  by  taxation,  for  the  children  of  the  general  public. 

The  Curriculum 

The  textbooks  most  widely  used  were  carefully  examined.  They 
are  necessarily  much  less  expensive  than  the  books  commonly  available 
to  children  in  the  United  States.  Colored  pictures  on  the  board  covers 
make  them  attractive,  but  the  drawings  inside  are  all  black  and  white. 
The  quality  of  paper  is  inferior,  but  the  print  is  excellently  designed 
for  legibility. 

The  first  reader,  published  in  1938,  by  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Education  is  not  unlike  many  primers  in  other  countries. 

“I  am  Tito.” 

“I  am  Anita.” 

“I  am  the  baby.” 

“Mama  loves  Tito.” 

“Tito  loves  mama  and  papa.” 

“I  see  a  house.” 

“I  live  in  a  house.” 

“Tito  goes  to  school.” 

So  the  lessons  go. 

The  charge  of  “propaganda  in  the  schools”  could  not  well  be 
sustained  with  evidence  from  this  series  of  books. 

There  is  one  lesson  (p.  41 ),  to  which  some  might  perhaps  object, 
in  which  papa  is  shown  at  work  in  his  shop.  “Pum,  pum,  pum,”  goes 
his  hammer.  “Papa  is  very  strong.  He  does  not  rest.  Papa  works  hard, 
but  makes  little  money.”  This  is  a  true  enough  statement  in  almost 
any  society,  but  more  true  in  Mexico,  perhaps,  than  in  wealthier  lands. 
If  children  are  to  learn  about  life  as  it  is,  there  can  be  little  valid 
objection  to  this  assertion. 

The  life  held  before  the  children  is  that  of  their  own  world.  Thus 
in  one  poem  (p.  69)  the  child  speaks: 

“Mama: 
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I  want  to  be  a  worker 
I  want  to  be  a  worker 
Like  my  father. 

I  want  to  buy  myself 
A  cap  of  leather 
A  suit  of  overalls 
With  buckles  of  steel 
To  last  me 
An  eternity. 

Mama: 

I  want  to  be  a  worker 
I  want  to  be  a  worker 
Like  my  father.” 

Again  the  name  “propaganda”  might  be  given  to  the  prose-poem 
“Mexico,”  but  if  so,  then  every  series  of  textbooks  in  the  United  States 
since  Parson  Weems’  New  England  Primer  is  similarly  infected. 

Mexico 

“My  Mexico  is  great;  my  Mexico  is  rich,  my  Mexico  is  beautiful. 
Since  it  is  beautiful,  since  it  is  rich,  very  rich  and  ample, 

I  wish  that  my  father  who  works  so  hard,  might  have  a  bit  of  the 
land  of  Mexico. 

I  wish  that  the  poor  were  no  longer  poor. 

I  wish  that  men  all  were  equal. 

I  wish  that  my  Mexico,  rich  and  ample,  were  a  strong  country  of 
workmen.” 

The  second  reader  in  this  series  tells  the  story  of  a  boy,  Felipillo. 
Lessons  present  his  family,  his  house,  the  sunshine  that  wakes  him, 
his  teacher,  his  classmates,  games,  a  visit  to  a  sick  boy,  water  and  soap, 
the  land,  clouds,  trees,  birds,  ants,  spring,  strawberries,  beans,  history 
of  a  piece  of  bread,  etc.  “Propaganda”  of  the  mildest  sort  might 
perhaps  be  said  to  appear  in  two  lessons  on  Hidalgo  and  Madero  as 
national  heroes,  one  on  the  first  of  May  as  a  labor  holiday  and  one  on 
the  12th  of  October  honoring  Columbus.  A  story  of  Yoloxochit,  an 
Indian  girl,  gives  excellent  recognition  to  the  Indian  culture. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  present  program  of  education 
in  Mexico  is  the  reader  called  “El  Porvenier,”  which  is  designed  for 
the  fourth  grade  in  the  six  year  rural  school.  The  book  was  prepared 
by  Professor  Rafael  Ramirez,  published  in  1937,  and  intended  to  lead 
into  projects  and  activities  by  the  pupils.  It  relates  the  story  of  a  boy, 
Pablo,  who  lived  in  a  typical  Mexican  village  called  “El  Porvenir” 
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which  means  “The  Future.”  The  action  of  the  story  centers  in  the 
village  school  where  a  teacher  (who,  in  the  pictures  is  sometimes 
dressed,  like  the  pupils,  in  overalls)  works  during  the  daytime  with 
three  groups  (little,  medium,  and  older)  of  pupils,  and  at  night  in¬ 
structs  and  counsels  adults.  One  day  the  teacher  suggests  that  just  as 
the  government  has  worked  out  a  Six  Year  Plan  to  improve  conditions 
in  Mexico,  so  they  might  work  out  a  plan  for  their  own  rural  com¬ 
munity.  The  next  discussions  propose  a  plan  for  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  action  in  the  interests  of  health.  Activities  include  washing 
hands  and  face  and  head,  brushing  teeth,  daily  baths,  clean  drinking 
water,  not  eating  green  or  dusty  fruit,  first  aid  training,  more  sunlight 
and  air  in  homes,  construction  of  primitive  toilets,  crusade  against 
mosquitoes,  campaigns  for  vaccination,  clean  streets,  and  anti-alcohol¬ 
ism.  A  Committee  on  Health  and  Hygiene  is  organized  by  the  pupils 
to  cooperate  with  adults  in  working  out  these  plans. 

The  second  section  of  the  work  done  by  this  school  in  the  story 
is  devoted  to  the  home.  Projects  include:  bring  in  wood  and  water; 
feed  the  animals  of  the  household;  run  errands;  take  lunch 
to  father  in  the  fields;  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  home;  clean 
the  kitchen;  keep  utensils  neatly  arranged;  set  and  clear  the  table; 
wash  and  dry  dishes;  learn  to  make  salads  of  fruit  and  vegetables; 
learn  to  cook  simple  dishes;  make  beds,  help  with  the  weekly  washing 
of  linen;  make  towels  for  home  use;  make  napkins  and  tablecloths; 
help  older  brothers  made  a  kitchen  cabinet  for  pots  and  pans,  and 
also  a  cupboard  for  dishes ;  help  construct  a  dining  table  and  benches ; 
make  wooden  bowl  for  chopping  meat  or  vegetables;  take  courses  in 
simple  dressmaking ;  work  with  adults  in  arranging  a  bath-place  in  the 
house. 

The  third  section  dealing  with  economic  life  touches  upon  con¬ 
troversial  questions,  so  the  summary  or  “Plan”  which  was  proposed 
in  that  area  is  here  given  in  full. 

“Economic  Life” 

“I.  With  reference  to  agricultural  work 

“1.  Learn  to  use  tools,  and  aid  in  the  fields  during  our  free  time. 

“2.  Gather  up  daily  the  manure  from  cows,  horses,  chickens,  and 
pigs  as  well  as  ashes  from  the  house,  and  carry  to  the  fields  for 
fertilizer. 

“3.  Study  selection  and  disinfection  of  seed  so  we  ourselves  can 
do  this  in  the  future. 

“4.  Weed  out,  on  our  own  initiative,  without  waiting  for  someone 
to  tell  us,  our  fathers’  cornfields,  and  also,  protect  those  fields  by  a 
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rustic  fence,  so  that  wandering  animals  will  not  damage  the  corn. 

“5.  Frequently  inspect  the  cornfields;  seek  out  and  destroy  insects 
which  would  injure  plants,  flowers  or  fruit. 

“6.  Ask  our  fathers  to  designate  for  us  a  plot  of  our  own,  which 
we  can  seed  and  cultivate  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  our 
teacher,  in  order  to  sell  the  harvest  and  little  by  little  get  together 
enough  money  to  buy  our  mothers  sewing  machines. 

“7.  Plant  fruit  trees  along  the  boundaries  of  our  fathers’  fields; 
these  will  not  only  protect  the  corn  and  purify  the  air,  but  also  will, 
when  grown,  yield  products. 

“8.  Protect  birds,  taking  care  not  to  annoy  or  frighten  them, 
or  to  injure  their  nests,  for  they  eat  insects  and  worms,  and  are  great 
allies  of  the  farmer. 

“II.  Pertaining  to  the  breeding  and  care  of  animals 

1.  Take  over  responsibility  for  the  care  of  animals  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  freeing  our  fathers  for  other  productive  activities. 

“2.  Improve,  bit  by  bit,  the  quality  of  our  chickens,  by  obtaining 
for  setting,  eggs  of  heavier  species  and  better  breeds. 

“3.  Remove  old  cocks  and  hens;  take  them  to  market  or  the 
kitchen. 

“4.  Learn  how  to  pack  eggs  and  to  take  them  to  the  nearest 
market  to  sell  them. 

“5.  Raise  and  fatten  purebred  or  crossbred  hogs. 

“6.  Study,  with  the  teacher,  an  elementary  course  in  breeding 
and  care  of  other  animals. 

“7.  Save  money  to  get  an  incubator,  so  our  chicken  business  will 
increase. 

-V  i 

“III.  With  regard  to  rural  handicrafts  and  industries 

“1.  Choose  one  of  the  occupations  practiced  in  the  village,  and 
get  acquainted  with  it;  go  to  the  shop  in  free  time  each  day. 

“2.  Give  skilled  aid  to  our  families  in  the  tasks  connected  with 
small  industries  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  home. 

“3.  Explore  carefully  the  community  to  discover  all  its  natural 
resources,  and  ask  the  teacher  for  a  series  of  lesson  upon  the  rational 
utilization  of  these. 

“4.  Reforest  the  neighboring  woods,  and  plant  trees  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  for  trees  and  forests  constitute  one  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  for  the  community. 

“5.  Undertake  a  campaign  to  protect  the  forests,  by  preventing 
fires  and  wasteful  cutting. 
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“6.  Take  with  our  teacher  a  beginning  course  on  handicrafts  and 
small  industries. 

“IV.  In  respect  of  organization  of  ‘ Rural  Explorers' 

“1.  Investigate,  day  by  day,  the  socially  useful  things  in  which 
adults  engage,  so  we  may  participate  in  accord  with  our  ability,  in 
their  tasks  and  strivings. 

“2.  Get  acquainted,  day  by  day,  with  the  measures  which  the 
Government  announces,  and  the  campaigns  of  social  betterment  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  in  order  to  aid  the  proletarian  class;  support 
and  aid  these  with  energy  and  with  enthusiasm. 

“3.  In  frequent  excursions,  explore  the  district,  to  discover  all 
its  natural  resources  and  to  find  out  how  they  are  being  exploited. 

“4.  Because  we  are  strongly  interested  that  our  community 
should  always  have  the  best  conditions  of  health,  teach  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  to  all  the  people. 

“5.  Share  likewise  with  other  people,  all  the  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  received  in  school,  in  order  to  improve  their  economic 
conditions. 

“6.  Teach  reading  and  writing  to  adults  who  do  not  know  how, 
in  order  to  raise  cultural  standards. 

“7.  Struggle  against  all  social  injustice  and  combat  all  exploita¬ 
tion  of  men  by  their  fellowmen. 

“8.  Struggle  for  the  cooperative  organization  of  labor  and  for 
collectivization  of  the  land  and  of  the  instruments  of  production;  in 
everything  set  the  interests  of  the  whole  above  the  interests  of  the 
individual. 

“9  Participate  actively  and  effectively  in  the  campaign  against 
alcohol,  in  the  campaign  for  reforestation  and  protection  of  the  woods; 
in  the  fight  against  indolence  and  vagrancy;  and  in  general  in  every 
crusade  to  advance  and  improve  the  masses  of  proletarians. 

“10.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the  teacher  and  apply  ourselves  to 
all  the  studies  and  work  of  the  school. 

“11.  Obligate  ourselves  always  to  initiate  and  to  organize  any 
undertaking  socially  useful  or  profitable  to  the  population  of  the  whole 
district. 

“12.  Love  the  proletarian  class  and  act  in  solidarity  with  their 
struggles  for  social  and  economic  liberation.” 

The  fourth  section  dealt  with  social  and  recreational  life,  em¬ 
phasizing:  learn  songs  and  stories  to  entertain  younger  children; 
make  playthings;  construct  a  puppet-theatre;  work  with  the  young 
men  of  the  community  in  laying  out  a  children’s  park,  with  slides, 
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teeter-totters,  bars,  rings,  swings ;  learn  organized  games  appropriate  to 
the  region  and  its  traditions;  set  up  a  center  for  storing  and  caring  for 
sport  equipment  which  all  may  use;  present  plays;  help  young  men 
build  a  sports  field;  arrange  Sunday  morning  programs  of  sports  and 
Sunday  afternoon  programs  which  may  be  festivals  or  dramatics; 
learn  popular  songs  and  recitations;  learn  various  dances;  master 
reading  so  it  can  be  a  means  of  enjoyment;  plan  excursions;  prepare 
civic  ceremonies  for  special  occasions;  discover  artistic  aptitudes  and 
organize  groups  to  foster  these. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  program  undertaken  by  this  imaginary  “pro¬ 
gressive”  school,  was  called  “Cultural  Life  ”  The  activities  which  the 
pupils  were  reported  to  have  laid  out  for  themselves  included :  mastery 
of  reading,  writing,  and  ordinary  arithmetic  for  daily  needs;  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  plants,  animals  and  minerals  of  the  region; 
learning  about  the  history  and  geography  of  the  region,  state  and  coun¬ 
try;  getting  a  clear  and  rational  idea  of  the  universe  and  of  human 
life;  acquiring  some  facility  in  drawing  plans,  reading  maps  and 
blueprints;  informing  themselves  thoroughly  on  legislation  pertaining 
to  rural  life. 

Some  perspective  on  what  this  reader  attemps  to  accomplish  may 
be  obtained  from  the  final  chapter  which  is  here  quoted  in  full. 

“The  village,  ‘The  Future,’  began  without  a  plan  of  any  kind. 
The  first  inhabitants  located  their  houses  around  a  little  plaza,  but 
without  any  order  or  harmony.  As  the  village  grew,  new  residents 
built  their  homes  near  the  first  ones  in  such  a  way  that  the  town  gave 
the  impression  of  being  only  a  clutter  of  buildings.  Its  streets,  tortuous 
and  precipitate,  were  at  some  places  very  broad  and  at  others  very 
narrow;  they  were  always  filthy  because  no  one  was  responsible  for 
sweeping  them  each  day.  Pigs  and  burros  wandered  as  freely  as  people 
in  the  streets;  hens  and  cocks  made  themselves  at  home  where  the 
roads  were  wider. 

“Today  main  travel  arteries  have  been  arranged  toward  each  of 
the  four  directions;  the  houses  have  been  lined  up  on  either  side  so  that 
the  roadway  is  of  uniform  width;  the  surface  is  level  and  paved  and 
on  both  sides  the  little  trees  which  we  set  out  in  February  have  begun 
to  grow  green.  Animals  do  not  come  into  the  street  since  the  villagers 
have  realized  that  they  belong  in  the  courtyard  or  out  in  the  back, 
and  everyone  daily  sweeps  and  washes  the  street  in  front  of  his  house. 

“How  ‘The  Future’  will  be  changed  for  the  better  in  five  years, 
if  this  spirit  is  maintained! 

“The  houses!  Already  nobody  would  recognize  his  own  house. 
Now  all  of  them  have  large  doors  and  windows  to  let  in  a  flood  of  air 
and  sunshine.  All  have  been  painted  on  the  outside,  and  the  inside  is 
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always  neat  and  orderly.  Also,  they  have  more  conveniences,  and, 
above  all,  domestic  animals  have  been  put  out,  and  are  now  confined 
to  their  own  quarters. 

“The  patios  shine  with  cleanliness,  the  wells  are  always  covered, 
the  vegetable  garden  is  arranged  to  be  continuously  green,  while 
throughout  the  house  flowers  spread  their  grace  and  perfume.  Every¬ 
thing  now  appears  better  within;  there  are  tables  and  chairs,  cup¬ 
boards  and  a  washstand.  All  houses  now  have  a  toilet;  there  is  not 
one  without  a  bathroom.  Mothers  now  have  little  mills  for  grain,  and 
sewing  machines,  and  their  utensils  are  neatly  ordered  in  cupboards. 
Naturally,  all  this  is  simple  and  primitive  but  all  is  beautiful. 

“If  everyone  helps  on  in  this  spirit,  within  five  years,  how  good 
and  comfortable  will  be  the  houses  of  ‘The  Future’ ! 

“The  gardens,  now  well  planted,  give  in  their  various  shades  of 
green,  the  appearance  of  a  checker-board.  The  fences  that  we  have 
built  mark  off  the  squares.  The  little  fruit  trees  planted  along  the  bor¬ 
ders,  are  showing  leaves,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  three  or  four  years 
they  will  bloom  and  give  us  fruit.  The  fields,  now  well  plowed  and 
fertilized  with  enough  manure,  have  shown  luxuriant  growth,  and 
promise  abundant  harvests. 

“The  pigs  in  their  house  have  grown  fat  until  they  almost  shine; 
the  hens  well-fed  and  cared-for,  cackle  endlessly,  contented,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  fuss  over  the  announcement  that  another  egg  has  been 
laid;  the  guajolotes,  despite  their  rusticity,  puff  themselves  up,  droop 
their  wings  and  raise  their  tails,  as  haughtily  as  if  they  were  real 
turkeys;  and  the  cocks,  beating  their  wings,  never  stop  singing  their 
proud  ‘cock-a-doodie-doo.’ 

“In  the  household,  all,  men  and  women  both,  have  some  remu¬ 
nerative  occupation. 

“For  a  long  time  we  have  been  living  a  little  more  happily;  we 
have  more  to  eat,  our  clothes  are  a  little  better  and  we  have  stopped 
going  barefoot;  at  the  very  least  we  wear  sandals  (huaraches). 

“All  this  indicates  that  the  family  resources  have  risen.  We  are 
happy,  and  truly  we  live  in  contentment  and  joy. 

“Each  week,  on  Sunday,  we  go  to  sports  and  festivals  and  plays 
in  the  open-air  theater;  the  youngsters  shout  happily  as  they  use  the 
various  play-apparatus  in  the  children’s  park,  and  their  mothers, 
seated  on  rustic  benches  surrounding  the  park  are  delighted  and  laugh 
at  their  frolicking  offspring. 

“Nothing  is  lacking  to  make  true  recreation! 

“We  are  likewise  glad  because  we  have  a  school,  a  truly  good 
school,  a  school  which  educates  old  and  young,  not  a  school  which 
teaches  nothing  more  than  reading  and  writing. 
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“Such,  in  broad  strokes,  is  the  present  state  of  ‘The  Future.’ 
Within  two,  three,  or  six  years,  if  we  continue  to  work  with  the  same 
courage,  the  situation  of  our  village  will  be  indisputably  better  and 
the  people  will  live  better:  with  less  poverty  and  less  ignorance  and 
with  more  comfort  and  joy. 

“The  future  belongs  to  our  village;  our  ancestors  well  named  it, 
‘The  Future’.” 

It  is  likely  that  most  educators  with  a  modern  point  of  view  would 
find  this  program  inspiring.  Granted  that  certain  specific  activities 
may  be  unwise,  or  may  have  been  stated  in  terms  too  vague  to  be 
pursued  without  far  more  guidance,  the  general  plan  is  admirable. 
Reading  is  here  seen  in  its  proper  perspective — not  as  the  end-all  of 
the  school — but  as  a  means  to  learning  how  to  live  better.  Many  of 
the  projects  are  in  full  accord  with  the  major  needs  of  contemporary 
Mexico,  and  also  with  the  capabilities  and  interests  of  the  children. 
For  all  its  Utopian  air,  the  text  actually  deals  with  concrete  and  homely 
details  of  everyday  life.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  grand  phrases 
about  the  rising  working  class,  but  they  are  given  specific  content  in 
terms  of  washing  hands,  building  toilets,  keeping  chickens  out  of  the 
road,  playing  basketball,  putting  flowers  on  the  dining  room  table,  and 
planting  much-needed  trees. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  the  simple  rural  school  is  a  modern 
city  school  like  the  “School  of  the  Revolution”  in  Mexico  City.  On 
the  site  of  a  disgraceful  old  prison  has  been  built  in  ultra-modern 
architecture,  an  extensive  school-plant,  now  utilized  by  thousands  of 
children.  Vivid  murals  portray  to  the  entering  visitor  the  history  of  that 
spot.  Beneath  them  stands  the  cooperative  store  where  products  of 
the  many  workshops  in  the  school  can  be  sold.  The  variety  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  of  recreation  available  in  this  school  would  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  best  modern  high  schools  of  North  America. 
For  an  educator,  the  attitudes  of  instructors  and  pupils  were  even 
more  significant  than  the  new  style  buildings.  Pupils  worked  purpose¬ 
fully  and  happily,  without  strain,  regimentation,  or  disorder.  Visitors 
were  made  welcome  without  ceremony  or  embarrassment.  The  quality 
of  craft  products  was  excellent.  The  friendliness  in  the  corridors  was 
quite  spontaneous.  Undoubtedly  the  school  is  a  “show  place”  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  few  others  like  it,  but  it  is  a  real  living  example 
of  the  kind  of  education  which  the  present  regime  is  endeavoring  to 
provide. 

Boarding  Schools 

Two  types  of  boarding  schools  offer  genuinely  free  education  to 
Mexican  children.  One  type  is  the  “Regional  School  for  Peasants” 
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and  the  other  is  the  “School  for  Children  of  the  Army.”  We  visited 
some  of  each. 

The  Regional  Schools  for  Peasants  are,  in  our  judgment,  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  and  importance.  There  are  now  thirty-one;  usually 
one  in  each  state.  Pupils  of  ability  may  enter  after  completing  their 
instruction  in  the  rural  elementary  schools.  For  pupils  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  get  only  two  or  four  years  of  schooling  in  their  village, 
there  are  about  twenty  “Agricolas”  which  are  also  free  boarding 
schools,  providing  the  completion  of  elementary  schooling. 

In  the  Regional  Schools  for  Peasants,  which  are  all  co-educa- 
tional,  the  teacher  and  pupils  live  together  in  friendly  comradeship. 
They  operate  a  large  farm  with  good  modern  equipment,  but  learn 
also  to  use  the  simple  resources  of  the  communities  round  about.  The 
curriculum  as  set  forth  in  an  article  on  “Reorganization  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  Schools  for  Peasants”  published  in  “Tesis”  for  August,  1939, 
is  as  follows: 

A.  Agricultural  and  industrial  course 
First  Year 

1.  Language  (1st  year) 

2.  Arithmetic  and  geometry 

3.  Botany  and  Zoology 

4.  Physics  and  chemistry 

5.  Regional  geography  of  Mexico  and  history  of  the  fatherland 

6.  Agriculture  (1st  year) 

7.  Rural  industries,  including  carpentry,  iron  work,  and  masonry 

8.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 

9.  Physical  education,  hygiene  and  first  aid 

10.  Home  economics  (for  girls  only) 

Second  Year 

1.  Language  (2nd  year) 

2.  Arithmetic,  geometry  and  bookkeeping 

3.  Social  institutions  and  great  national  problems 

4.  The  study  and  improvement  of  rural  life 

5.  Economics  and  rural  legislation 

6.  Agriculture  (2nd  year) 

7.  Rural  industries 

8.  Applied  mechanics 

9.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 

10.  Home  economics  (for  girls  only) 

B.  Course  for  Rural  Teachers  (After  completion  of  A) 

First  Year 
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1.  Language  (3rd  year) 

2.  Anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  biology 

3.  Study  and  improvement  of  rural  life 

4.  General  geography  and  history 

5.  Elemental  agriculture 

6.  Educational  psychology 

7.  Rural  education 

8.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 

9.  Drawing  and  popular  arts 

10.  Physical  education 

11.  Home  economics  (for  girls) 

12.  Observation  in  rural  schools  within  the  zone  for  experimen¬ 
tation  and  practice  for  this  Regional  School 

Second  Year 

1.  Child  development  and  childhood  diseases 

2.  Economics  with  socialist  orientation  and  history  of  workers' 
movements 

3.  Study  and  improvement  of  rural  life 

4.  National  problems 

5.  Technique  of  teaching  reading  and  writing 

6.  General  course  in  technique  of  teaching 

7.  Organization  and  administration  of  rural  schools 

8.  Drawing  and  popular  arts 

9.  Practice  teaching  within  the  zone  of  experimentation  and 
practice.*  Agriculture,  home  economics,  music  and  physical 
education  shall  be  applied  not  only  in  the  teaching  in  the 
rural  schools  but  also  in  social  work  for  the  improvement  of 
the  community. 

C.  Course  for  Rural  Agents  (After  completion  of  A) 

1.  Language  (3rd  year) 

2.  Agricultural  parasitology 

3.  Breeding  and  improvement  of  domestic  animals 

4.  Conservation  and  use  of  resources 

5.  Agricultural  mechanics 

6.  Economics  and  rural  legislation 

7.  The  ejido:  its  organization,  administration  and  techniques 

8.  Cooperatives  and  other  associations  of  rural  producers,  and 
collective  organization  of  ejidos 

9.  Methods  of  extending  industrial  agriculture 

*  The  concept  of  classroom  work  remains  rather  formal.  A  standard  “lesson”  is 
worked  out  by  the  professor,  presented  in  one  rural  school,  and  then  imitated  by 
practice  teachers  in  other  schools. 
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D.  Course  for  Promoters  of  Improvement  of  Home  Life  (After  com¬ 
pletion  of  A) 

1.  Language  (3rd  year) 

2.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene 

3.  Household  occupations  and  industries 

4.  Women’s  organization 

5.  Domestic  activities 

6.  Child  care  and  childhood  diseases 

7.  Direction  and  administration  of  homes;  techniques  for  im¬ 
proving  homes  of  the  community 

8.  Recreation  in  home  and  community 

9.  Cooperative  movements 

Classroom  work  is  not  organized  directly  about  projects  in  the  farm 
or  the  experimental  zone,  but  there  is  much  interaction  between  what 
goes  on  in  classroom  and  the  outside  work. 

School  government  is  carried  on  by  a  council  with  one  represen¬ 
tative  from  each  class,  one  from  each  student  organization,  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  teachers,  the  employed  staff  and  the  peasant  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  surrounding  region.  Each  school  is  assigned  a  “Zone  of 
Experimentation  and  Practice”  and  the  school  is  closely  related  to  the 
life  of  the  villages  in  that  zone.  The  inclusion  of  school  employees 
and  farmers  from  the  region  is  a  step  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
taken  by  councils  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  should  aid 
tremendously  in  encouraging  the  council  to  go  beyond  petty  matters 
of  student  affairs,  to  the  actual  problems  of  the  work-a-day  society. 
The  committees  of  the  school  are  organized  to  further: 

1.  Hygiene  and  health 

2.  Honor  and  justice 

3.  Sports 

4.  Feminine  action 

5.  Social  action 

6.  Library 

7.  Press  and  propaganda 

8.  Literacy 

The  work  of  each  committee  is  determined  by  conditions  in  the 
region.  The  health  committee,  for  example,  might  campaign  against 
breeding  places  for  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes ;  might  filter  or  steril¬ 
ize  water;  build  homely  toilets;  or  arrange  a  building  for  the  isolation 
of  patients  with  contagious  diseases. 

Among  the  most  valuable  projects  are :  1 )  those  related  to  the 
provision,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  their  own  food,  clothing, 
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shelter,  and  educational  plant;  2)  those  related  to  school  experiments 
with  fertilizers,  with  new  strains  of  seed,  with  new  types  of  farm 
machinery,  with  animal  breeding,  and  with  marketing;  3)  those 
related  to  special  occasions,  such  as  school  fiestas;  and  4)  those  related 
to  the  villages  in  the  surrounding  “Zone  of  Experimentation  and 
Practice.”  In  one  school,  for  example,  a  wheat  mill  and  corn  mill  set 
up  in  the  school,  serves  the  whole  surrounding  region.  New  seed  is 
introduced  by  an  offer  to  the  peons  to  trade  new  and  improved  va¬ 
rieties  for  the  seed  they  have  saved  up.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  pro¬ 
ject  was  the  building,  by  pupils  from  the  regional  school  and  adults 
from  the  village  itself,  of  a  new,  modern,  light,  roomy  school  building. 
Meanwhile  classes  were  meeting  in  that  village  in  a  windowless  adobe 
hut  that  might  have  been  a  cowshed.  Older  pupils  from  regional 
schools  occasionally  go  out  on  longer  expeditions  to  surrounding  rural 
communities.  A  varied  program  of  sports,  singing,  dances,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  discussion  of  agricultural  and  community  problems  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Their  practice  teaching  gives  the  pupils  unusual  mastery  of 
the  practical  implications  and  difficulties  in  the  new  ideas  the  school 
is  presenting.  These  visits  not  only  serve  to  spread  better  farming  prac- 
ices,  but  also  build  in  the  rural  population  a  better  understanding  of 
the  practical  value  of  education.  They  help  further  to  create  morale 
and  a  sense  of  cooperation  in  working  out  new  programs. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  enjoy  a  fiesta  at  one  of  the  Regional 
Schools  (Huerta,  Mich.)  We  witnessed  a  program  of  the  dances  of 
various  regions  of  Mexico  which  far  surpassed  a  similar  evening,  pro¬ 
vided  by  professional  dancers  at  considerable  cost,  for  tourists  visiting 
Mexico  City.  The  performers  at  Huerta,  of  course,  were  the  teachers, 
pupils  and  alumni  of  the  school. 

Excellent  as  was  this  program,  in  music,  costume  and  grace,  we 
were  even  more  impressed  by  the  attitudes  which  prevailed  among 
pupils  and  staff.  The  principal  was  one  of  the  finest  educators,  in  per¬ 
sonality  and  philosophy,  whom  we  have  even  been  privileged  to  meet. 
Friendly  respect  characterized  all  the  school  relationships.  We  saw  none 
of  that  arbitray  ordering  children  about  which  some  teachers  elsewhere 
mistake  for  good  discipline,  nor  was  there  evidence  of  that  self-cen¬ 
tered,  impertinent,  discourteous  disregard  of  others  which  some  pseudo¬ 
progressive  schools  have  mistaken  for  freedom.  The  attitudes  were 
genuine,  wholesome,  frank,  mutually  sympathetic  and  cooperative. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  attempt  to  stampede  children  into  new 
loyalties.  We  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  spontaneous, 
unorganized  give-and-take  of  questions  and  answers  from  a  crowd  of 
forty  or  fifty  pupils,  selected  only  by  their  own  interest  in  talking  with 
us.  They  revealed  an  utterly  delightful  combination  of  idealism  and 
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practicality.  They  prized  their  education  as  few  pupils  in  the  United 
States  now  do.  They  were  earnestly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
life  in  their  home  regions,  but  they  had  few  illusions  about  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  some  of  the  older  generation  understand.  Their  faith 
was  in  other  young  people  of  their  villages  who  w'ould  be  as  eager  to 
learn  as  these  young  graduates  will  be  enthusiastic  to  teach. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Mexican  schools  is  the  realistic  co¬ 
operative  training  given  to  boys  and  girls  in  connection  with  the 
various  industrial  arts.  In  many  schools  the  student  carpenters  or  lea¬ 
ther-workers  or  garment  makers  or  bakers  or  barbers  or  lacquer-artists 
or  potters  are  organized  as  a  producer-cooperative.  They  buy  their 
raw  materials,  sell  their  products  to  the  school,  the  other  pupils,  or  to 
to  the  community,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  divide  the  profits  among 
the  workers.  There  is  a  large  measure  of  student  responsibility  for 
organizing  and  recording  the  transactions.  The  cooperative  movement 
fits  nicely  into  Mexican  traditions.  The  Indian  culture  was  largely  a 
primitive  communism,  and  the  “ejidal”  pattern  of  land  ownership, 
which  the  government  is  now  restoring,  keeps  title  in  the  community 
although  land  is  assigned  to  individuals  to  use  during  their  lifetime. 
One  of  the  real  difficulties  in  restoring  land  to  the  peasants  has  been 
the  trend  toward  inefficient  cultivation  by  individuals,  each  of  his  own 
plot  of  land.  If  the  efficiency  of  large-scale  farming  is  to  be  introduced 
without  return  to  huge  haciendas  operated  by  landless  and  poverty- 
burdened  workers  for  the  profit  of  wealthy  owners,  then  the  large 
tracts  must  be  operated  by  cooperatives.  Education  has  begun  to  train 
pupils  in  the  none-too-easy  skills,  adjustments  and  compromises  which 
men  must  make  in  collective  economic  action. 

Within  the  Regional  Schools  for  Peasants  are  31  producer  co¬ 
operatives,  with  some  3600  members.  Twenty-two  of  these  societies  are 
engaged  in  raising  wheat,  corn,  beans,  and  other  garden  produce.  Four 
are  industrial  cooperatives,  three  are  dairies,  three  raise  poultry  and 
market  eggs,  one  is  for  fruit,  others  run  carpenter-shops  or  blacksmith 
shops.  In  1937  the  products  of  these  cooperatives  brought  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  600,000  pesos,  and  a  profit  for  the  pupil-members  of  about 
17,000  pesos. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  boys  are  admitted  into  the  ejidos  which 
communally  own  the  land.  This  means  that  they  have  a  right  to  their 
piece  of  land,  or  their  share  in  any  cooperative  enterprise.  Similarly 
at  sixteen,  they  are  ready  for  full  membership  in  unions,  if  they  are 
empoyed  in  industry.  The  gap  between  training  in  cooperation  at 
school,  and  practice  in  life,  is  not  great. 

In  no  small  measure  the  success  of  the  regional  schools  is  due 
to  extraordinary  men  and  women  on  the  teaching  staffs.  When  the 
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Cultural  Missions  were  abandoned,  teachers  who  had  been  leaders  in 
this  remarkable  enterprise  of  association  with  rural  life  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  regional  schools.  They  stand  high  among  the  best  teachers 
in  the  world  today,  for  courage,  social  vision,  practical  skills,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  inspire  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  in  children  and  adults. 

When  we  remember  that  Mexico  is  still  largely  an  agricultural 
nation,  with  very  backward  techniques,  the  economic  importance  of 
the  Regional  Schools  is  apparent.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  serve 
to  disseminate  improved  practices  in  Mexico,  as  did  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  stations,  the  county  agents,  and  the  Home  Demonstration 
agents  in  the  United  States.  The  Regional  Schools  seem  superior  to 
our  agricultural  extension  programs  in  certain  respects.  They  give  boys 
and  girls,  without  expense  to  them,  several  years  of  actual  life  and 
habit-formation  on  new  levels  of  sanitation,  culture  and  vocational 
practice.  They  deal  with  the  enrichment  of  all  life,  not  merely  with 
making  a  living.  They  see  their  own  problems  in  the  larger  setting  of 
Mexican  national  and  international  policy.  Rarely  in  any  land  have 
we  seen  adolescents  so  keenly  aware  of  connections  between  their 
daily  life  and  the  larger  social  problems  of  this  era. 

After  two  years,  the  pupils  of  ordinary  ability  are  ready  for  diplomas 
as  “agricultural  experts.”  Their  “expertness”  is  relative,  of  course,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  men  and  women  who  cultivate  the  steep  moun¬ 
tain-sides  and  eroded  valleys  of  their  home  regions.  The  best  pupils 
are  given  scholarships  for  two  more  years  of  education  to  prepare  them 
for  teaching  in  the  rural  elementary  schools.  The  combination  of 
agricultural  and  pedagogical  training  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a 
program  of  rural  education  better  integrated  with  community  life. 

The  twelve  “Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Army”  were  founded 
to  give  education  to  the  offspring  of  men  who  are  necessarily  moving 
from  place  to  place,  and  who  are  often  far  from  good  schools.  Any 
child  of  any  man  in  the  army,  regardless  of  his  rank,  maf  have  free 
board,  room,  laundry  and  education  in  thege  schools.  The  school  pro¬ 
gram,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  science, 
gives  training  in  a  variety  of  crafts.  At  one  school,  for  exampk,  (£lp. 
3  at  Patzcuaro )  we  saw  boys  and  girls  practising  ^h^  tradjes  or  cooks, 
bakers,  weavers,  tailors,  dressmakers,  shoemakers,  leatherworkers,  bar¬ 
bers,  carpenters,  machinists,  tinsmiths,  gardners,  painters  and  lacquer- 
craftsmen.  These  shops  are  usually  organized  also  as  producer  coopera¬ 
tives  to  give  training  in  a  type  of  economic  action  appropriate  to  Mex¬ 
ican  traditions  and  conditions.  This  school  of  415  children  had  12 
teachers  and  2  engineers.  They  operated,  in  addition  to  shops,  a  12  acre 
vegetable  garden.  The  average  cooperative  member  made  62  pesos  last 
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year  from  his  school  work,  which  made  a  welcome  contribution  at 
vacation  time.  The  graduates  have,  for  the  most  part,  entered 
secondary  schools. 

A  third  type  of  boarding  school  which  we  observed,  cares  for 
children  sent  over  as  refugees  from  Spain.  Many  of  those  we  saw  came 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  because  their  parents  feared 
for  their  safety  in  Barcelona  and  other  Spanish  cities  being  bombed. 
These  children  were  well-fed,  given  educational  and  recreational  pro¬ 
grams,  and  seemed  fairly  well  adjusted  to  their  new  life.  The  generosity 
of  poverty-stricken  Mexico  to  these  children  who,  despite  their  tragic 
yesterdays,  will  be  makers  of  the  world,  tomorrow,  recalled  to  us  with 
considerable  chagrin,  the  refusal  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  welcome  a  special  quota  of  refugee  children. 

Education  in  Indian  Culture 

About  14%  of  the  population  of  Mexico  is  made  up  of  Indians 
who  speak  their  own  native  language.  Half  of  these  are  bi-lingual  but 
the  others  speak  only  their  own  tongue.  The  education  of  these  people 
is  the  responsibility  of  a  special  department  of  the  government.  Their 
curriculum  differs  not  only  in  language,  but  also  in  the  effort  to  con¬ 
serve  native  arts  and  crafts,  and  to  integrate  indigenous  customs  with 
the  present  larger  economic  and  political  situation.  In  at  least  one  In¬ 
dian  community,  the  teachers  have  been  responsible  in  cooperation 
with  scholars,  for  developing  an  alphabet  and  making  possible  a  writ¬ 
ten  language  and  literature. 

There  are  now  thirty-three  centers  of  Indian  education,  employ¬ 
ing  some  six  hundred  teachers  who  themselves  come  from  Indian  back¬ 
grounds  and  who  speak  the  local  dialect.  These  schools,  like  the 
regional  schools  for  peasants,  operate  cooperative  farms,  handicrafts 
and  small  industries.  They,  too,  are  concerned  to  teach  health,  practi¬ 
cal  agriculture,  music,  folk  dances,  and  an  understanding  of  public 
affairs. 


Higher  Education 

The  ancient  National  University  of  Mexico,  founded  in  1533,  has 
long  been  a  famous  center  for  classical  learning.  For  several  reasons, 
partly  inherent  in  the  privileged  economic  class  from  which  its  faculty 
and  students  have  been  drawn,  and  partly  related  to  reactionary  ec¬ 
clesiastical  influences,  the  National  University  has  had  little  connection 
with  the  attempts  to  improve  conditions  of  life  in  modern  Mexico. 
The  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  university,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  government  grants  for  its  support,  despite  conflicts  of 
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viewpoint,  may  be  evidence  of  the  tolerance  of  the  Cardenas  regime. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  base  and  political  influence  of  the 
university  have  been  substantially  reduced.  Its  libraries,  laboratories 
and  teaching  are  now  seriously  backward. 

More  support  has  been  given,  recently  to  the  new  Polytechnic 
Institute.  A  large  campus,  with  new  buildings  of  simple  construction, 
has  been  laid  out  near  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City.  Several  thousand 
students  from  homes  of  industrial  workers,  peasants  and  middle-class 
parents  are  now  studying  some  phase  of  mechanics  or  engineering  or 
chemistry,  or  plant  pathology,  or  parasitology  or  other  science  applied 
to  the  practical  needs  of  Mexican  life.  About  2200  students  are  in 
Vocational  School  No.  1  which  uses  this  campus,  and  about  600  are 
pursuing  higher  education.  Among  the  professional  courses  are  those 
in  engineering,  architecture,  mechanics,  electricity,  the  textile  industry, 
economic  science,  social  administration,  homeopathic  medicine,  chem¬ 
istry  and  biological  sciences.  Some  of  the  professors  for  this  Institute 
have  come  as  refugees  from  European  centers  of  learning,  bringing  a 
high  tradition  of  scholarship  and  research. 

It  is  typical  of  procedures  in  Mexico  and  in  other  nations  where 
attempt  is  made  to  short-cut  the  development  from  primitive  to  ad¬ 
vanced  technological  civilization,  that  elaborate  equipment  is  some¬ 
times  provided  in  one  area  and  simple  needs  left  unmet  in  other  areas. 
Hospitals  and  clinics  sometimes  have  extraordinarily  complicated  ap¬ 
paratus  for  radiotherapy  while  lacking  soap,  disinfectants  and  bed- 
linens.  Laboratories  have  expensive  German  micro-photography  equip¬ 
ment  but  lack  materials  for  daily  work. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  problems  of  adjustment  on  both 
sides,  between  the  practical  interests  of  ambitious  young  Mexicans, 
and  the  theoretical  interest  of  thoroughly  trained  academic  minds. 
The  Institute  is  new,  is  only  partially  equipped,  and  is  in  a  process 
of  working  out  its  traditions.  At  present  there  is  more  of  a  workshop 
atmosphere  than  of  that  associated  with  cloistered  scholarship. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  universities  outside  Mexico  City.  That 
in  Morelia  is  famous  as  the  oldest,  but  is  now  thoroughly  modern  in 
the  attempt  of  faculty  and  students  to  relate  their  learning  to  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Mexican  life.  There  are  schools  of  medicine,  nursing, 
teaching,  fine  arts  and  law,  with  fees  as  low  as  22  pesos  per  year. 
Another  large  university  with  powerful  influence,  is  located  at  Gua¬ 
dalajara. 

Most  teachers  for  city  schools  are  trained  in  the  universities  or  in 
the  Normal  School  in  Mexico  City.  We  were  impressed,  in  our  visits 
to  the  Normal  School,  with  the  development  there  of  that  active  stu- 
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dent-life  and  concern  for  social  welfare  which  is  to  bear  fruit  in  a  more 
vital  connection  between  schools  and  their  communities. 

An  interesting  special  project  is  the  “Workers  University”  in 
Mexico  City.  The  workers  university  is  not  a  university  as  Americans 
understand  that  word,  but  some  valuable  and  pointed  presentations  of 
labor  problems,  agricultural  problems,  and  various  cultural  themes,  are 
being  made  to  groups  of  English-speaking  visitors,  and  to  some  trade- 
union  leaders.  A  radical  political  faction  is  apparently  in  control,  and 
opposing  factions  in  the  labor  movement  as  well  as  in  the  government, 
have  hampered  efforts  to  extend  the  project. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Mexico  is  the  National  College  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo.  From  this 
institution,  which  has  modern  scientific  equipment  and  which  deals 
with  the  social  and  economic  as  well  as  the  technical  aspects  of  agri¬ 
culture  come  the  men  who  are  leading  the  effort  to  improve  Mexico’s 
basic  occupation.  In  addition  to  general  agricultural  experts,  there  are 
trained  specialists  for  animal  husbandry,  poultry,  agronomists,  veteri- 
naries,  and  agricultural  engineers. 

Teacher  Improvement 

Progress  in  rasing  the  level  of  teacher  preparation  is  indicated  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  number  of  teachers  with  licenses  or  college  degrees 
(Titulados) . 


TABLE  VII 


Number 

of  Teachers  With  and  Without  Degrees 

No.  Without 

No.  With 

Year 

Degrees 

Degrees 

1928 

3,353 

4,463 

1930 

4,389 

5,107 

1932 

4,821 

8,601 

1934 

5,145 

8,289 

1936 

5,786 

12,109 

According  to  Weyl*  in  1932,  nine-tenths  of  the  rural  teachers 
lacked  even  a  secondary  education. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  rural  schools  under  the  Six  Year  Plan 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  many  teachers  who  had  themselves 
enjoyed  only  a  minimum  of  education  and  of  preparation  for  teaching. 
One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Education  has  been  to 
raise  the  standard  of  professional  competence  for  teachers  in  service. 

*  Weyl,  Nathaniel  and  Sylvia,  The  Reconquest  of  Mexico.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1939. 
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In  the  past  year,  for  example,  sixteen  Institutes  brought  together  5,267 
teachers  for  a  six-week  study  course. 

Another  approach  to  the  task  was  made  by  the  “Cultural  Mis¬ 
sions.”  These  groups  took  their  own  library,  scientific  apparatus, 
charts,  shop  tools  and  agricultural  implements  and  settled  in  a  village 
for  a  period  of  several  months.  They  helped  the  community  to  build 
and  equip  a  school.  They  conducted  festivals  and  training  courses. 
They  lived  in  the  homes  of  peasants  and  studied  the  economic  needs 
and  resources  of  the  region.  They  brought  in  teachers  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  for  courses  in  practical  psychology,  book-binding, 
cooking,  sewing  and  other  arts.  The  first  missions  went  out  in  1923, 
and  there  were  18  operating  in  1935. 

The  Cultural  Missions  tried  to  cope  with  housing,  disease,  alco¬ 
holism,  torpor,  and  tradition.  They  studied  soil,  seed,  clothes  and  food. 
They  recorded  native  songs  and  tales  that  may  be  of  great  value  as  the 
impact  of  civilization  corrupts  native  cultures.  They  learned  crafts  from 
the  Indians  to  whom  they  tried  to  teach  economics. 

They  were  missionary  expeditions  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word. 
They  introduced  new  techniques  in  agriculture,  home-making  and 
recreation.  Often  a  radio  was  the  central  attraction.  A  typical  daily 
program  has  been  set  forth  as  follows : 


6-7 

a.  m.  Agricultural  practice 

7-8 

Cleanliness 

8-9 

Breakfast 

9-10 

Rest 

10-11 

Plastic  arts 

11-1 

p.  m.  Work  in  the  community 

1-2 

Lunch 

2-3 

Rest 

3-4 

Music  and  regional  songs 

4-5 

Cooperatives 

5-6 

Sports 

6-7 

Supper 

8-9 

Assemblies  and  reading 

One  may 

doubt  whether  any  such  schedule  by  the  clock  would  be 

taken  seriously  in  Mexican  villages.  After  all,  however,  the  Cultural 
Missions  were  significant  as  communicators  of  enthusiasm.  Some  of 
the  finest  educators  in  Mexico  today  received  their  inspiration  and 
their  awareness  of  practical  conditions  of  Mexican  community  work, 
from  the  months  they  spent  in  Cultural  Missions.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  missionaries  were  resented.  The  church  capitalized  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  “outsiders.”  Sometimes,  three  months  after  the  Mission  had 
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departed,  all  evidences  of  their  work — even  the  buildings  and  masonry 
— had  been  destroyed. 

The  present  inactivity  of  the  Cultural  Missions  is  due  to  political 
influences.lt  is  reported  that  the  leaders  of  the  Mexican  Confederation 
of  Peasants  were  jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  Department  of 
Education  through  the  rural  teachers  was  building  up.  At  any  rate, 
the  Cultural  Missions  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  the  time  being,  are  discontinued. 

Another  factor  has  been  that  some  groups  within  the  dominant 
political  party  (P.N.R.)  became  concerned  over  what  they  regarded 
as  the  ultra-left  tendency  in  some  of  the  Cultural  Missions.  The  teach¬ 
ers  union  advocates  the  revival  of  this  significant  form  of  education, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  no  such  step  will  be  taken  ,at  least  until  after 
the  coming  Presidential  elections. 

Teacher  Organization 

Almost  all  teachers  in  Mexico  belong  to  the  STERM  which  stands 
for  “Sindicato  de  Trabajadores  de  la  Ensenanza  de  la  Republica 
Mexicana,”  the  “Syndicate  of  Workers  in  Instruction  in  the  Mexican 
Republic,”  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  C.T.M.  (Mexican  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labor).  This  organization  of  70,000  teachers  fights  for  goals 
embodied  in  far-reaching  slogans,  “For  education  in  the  service  of  the 
people,’  ’and  “For  a  classless  society,”  but  which  when  translated  into 
immediate  action  programs  seem  to  mean :  1 )  more  schools  to  serve 
neglected  areas;  2)  tenure  legislation;  3)  better  salaries  for  teachers; 
and  4)  federalization  of  all  education.  Their  monthly  magazine  Tesis 
discusses  both  social  and  educational  issues.  In  1939,  for  example, 
there  were  numbers  giving  special  emphasis  upon :  Democratic  Cuba ; 
Place  of  Women  in  the  Revolution;  Oil  Expropriation;  Mexican 
Youth;  and  Teachers’  Day  (May  15).  Articles  in  the  anniversary 
number  (August  1939  were  as  follows: 

The  School:  Crucible  of  the  Mexican  Revolution 
Concrete  Problems  of  Public  Education  in  Mexico 
The  Teaching  Profession  and  the  Problem  of  the  Next  President 
The  Autonomous  Department  of  Physical  Education 
Reorganization  of  Regional  Schools  for  Peasants 
Kindergartens  in  Mexico 
Problems  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Teacher 
The  Function  of  the  Administrative  Department  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  Public  Education 

Development  of  the  National  Campaign  for  Popular  Education 
Universal  Meaning  of  the  French  Revolution 
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The  Social  Function  of  the  Secondary  School 
School  Programs 
Federalization  of  Instruction 
The  National  Polytechnic  Institute 

Unity  of  American  Teachers  in  Defense  of  Culture,  Democracy 
and  Peace 

International  American  Congress  of  Teachers 

American  Confederation  of  Educational  Workers 

Notes  on  the  Syndicate  Movement  Among  Teachers 

Plans  for  a  National  Pedagogical  Conference,  December,  1939 

The  STERM  has  been  responsible,  in  cooperation  with  the  Work¬ 
ers  University  and  the  National  College  of  Teachers,  for  a  two-month 
training  program  in  Mexico  City,  during  the  fall  of  1939.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lectures  were  offered: 

Introduction  to  materialist  philosophy 
(C.  Vincente  Lombardo  Toledano) 

Historic  materialism 
(Ismael  Rodriguez) 

Actual  situation  of  the  class  struggle  in  the  world  and  in  Mexico 
(Alejandro  Carillo) 

Syndicate  organization  and  finance 
(Ramon  Ramirez) 

Periodism  and  propaganda 
(C.  Jose  Carbo) 

Teacher’s  action  in  school  and  society 
(David  Vilchis) 

Progress  of  agrarians  and  workers  in  Mexico 
(Javier  Icaza) 

Fundamental  problems  of  the  socialist  school 
(Gaudencio  Peraza) 

Psychology  (child  psychology) 

Isidro  Castillo) 

School  organization 
(Jorge  Casabonda) 

Technique  of  instruction 
(David  Vilchis) 

In  general  the  activities  of  the  STERM  indicate  that  leaders  of 
Mexican  teachers  are  much  more  concerned  with  the  labor  movement, 
the  class  struggle,  and  materialistic  philosophy,  than  would  be  true  in 
the  United  States.  Their  left  orientation  is  more  apparent  in  the  pro- 
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gram  of  their  syndicate  than  in  their  classwork  or  community  services. 
The  teachers  of  Mexico  play  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of 
other  workers.  Vincente  Lombardo  Toledano,  now  secretary  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation  of  Labor  (C.T.M.)  was  formerly  a  teacher 
and  a  leader  in  the  teachers’  union. 

Other  Educational  Efforts 

Many  countries  with  large  numbers  of  culturally  backward  citi¬ 
zens,  have  found  the  army  a  great  opportunity  to  reach  young  men 
with  the  fundamentals  of  health,  citizenship  and  literacy.  Compulsory 
military  service  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  Turkey,  to  take  two  examples, 
has  sent  back  into  every  village  young  men  able  to  lead  in  sanitary, 
civic  and  cultural  activities.  Mexico  does  not  have,  and  does  not  desire, 
universal  compulsory  military  service,  but  the  army  has  nevertheless 
been  a  mighty  educational  institution.  In  recent  years,  some  10,000 
young  adults  have  each  year  been  taught  reading,  writing,  and  skilled 
trades,  under  army  auspices. 

Other  educational  agencies  like  the  press,  the  radio,  and  moving 
pictures  are  almost  wholly  under  the  control  of  commercial  interests. 
There  are  two  radio  stations  under  government  control  and  they  are 
making  some  educational  contributions.  The  Federal  Department  of 
the  Theatre  is  not  very  effective,  although  some  musical  comedies  and 
romantic  Spanish  plays  have  been  performed. 

Publications  which  influence  the  general  public  have  been  put 
out  under  the  auspices  of  D.A.P.P.,  the  autonomous  Department  of 
Press  and  Publicity.  They  control  one  radio  station,  publish  all  text¬ 
books  and  innumerable  pamphlets.  This  important  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  widely  accused  of  gross  inefficiency,  a  reputation  well- 
sustained  by  their  lackadaisical  attitudes  toward  all  our  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  aid  and  information.* 

The  promotion  of  libraries  has  been  a  major  activity  in  adult 
education.  In  1937  there  were  47  libraries  in  Mexico  and  33  branch 
libraries  in  Mexico  City.  There  were  8  motor-truck  travelling  libraries 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Public  Education.  The 
travelling  libraries  reached  about  400  communities.  These  8  trucks 
circulated  57,000  books,  gave  300  cinema  performances  and  150  con¬ 
certs.  By  1939,  miniature  libraries  had  been  established  in  nearly  800 
villages. 

The  books  circulated  from  all  libraries  under  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  totalled  1,425,000  in  1937;  patrons  were  about  evenly  div¬ 
ided  between  children  and  adults.  Classification  of  books  called  for, 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  D.A.P.P.  has  been  discontinued. 
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in  order  of  demand,  ran:  literature  (23%)  ;  general  (22%) ;  history 
and  geography  (17%);  pure  science  (12%);  social  science  ( 10% ) ; 
applied  science  (7%)  ;  languages  (6%)  ;  fine  arts  (1%) ;  philosophy 
and  religion  ( 1  %  ) . 

A  word  should  be  added,  in  this  discussion  of  educational  efforts 
outside  the  school,  about  the  splendid  development  of  sports  among 
Mexican  youth.  The  Federal  government  has  organized  a  Sports  Fed¬ 
eration  to  stimulate  this  movement.  Almost  every  town  has  its  basket¬ 
ball  court.  Almost  every  Sunday  and  holiday  shows  the  sports  fields 
crowded  with  young  men  playing  soccer  or  baseball.  Girls  as  well 
as  boys  are  taking  an  interest.  Not  infrequently  the  largest  crowd  on 
market-day  was  that  which  assembled  on  a  field  near  the  market  to 
watch  some  athletic  contest.  A  Sports  Parade  on  a  national  holiday 
has  been  featured.  Both  physical  development  and  team-work  atti¬ 
tudes  are  fostered  by  this  play  program.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  new  six-  year  plan  is  likely  to  provide  for  further  extension  of  this 
interest. 

Relation  of  Public  Education  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  conflict  between  the  Mexican  government  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  is  of  long  standing,  going  way  back  to  the 
days  of  Juarez.  Struggles  for  economic  and  political  power  have  com¬ 
plicated  the  clash  of  ideologies.  We  shall  be  concerned,  here,  only  with 
the  consequences  for  education  during  the  recent  period.  The  Six-Year 
Plan  (December  1933)  directed  that,  “In  no  primary  school  shall 
religious  teaching  be  imparted,  but  there  shall  be  given  a  true,  scientific 
and  rational  answer  to  each  and  every  question  that  is  to  be  resolved 
in  the  minds  of  the  students,  in  order  to  form  in  them  an  exact  and 
positive  notion  of  the  world  about  them  and  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live.”  A  year  later  (December  13,  1934),-  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  was  amended  to  read,  “The  State  shall 
impart  Socialist  education,  and  besides  excluding  all  religious  teaching 
education  shall  combat  fanaticism  and  prejudice.  To  this  end  every 
school  shall  organize  its  curriculum  and  activities  so  as  to  permit  the 
young  to  develop  a  rational  and  accurate  notion  of  the  universe  and 
of  social  life.” 

The  phrase  “Socialist  education”  needs  interpretation.  It  probably 
has  meanings  as  diverse  as,  and  no  more  radical  than,  our  common 
slogan  “education  for  democracy.”  Socialist  education,  as  understood 
in  Mexico  today,  aims  to  develop  in  all  the  people  ideals  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  of  service  to  the  common  good.  Socialist  education  may  be 
contrasted  with  pre-revolutionary  schools  under  church  control,  serv- 
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ing  only  the  privileged  few,  and  leading  to  individual  escape  from  the 
lot  of  the  masses,  rather  than  improvement  in  the  whole  social  life. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Six  Year  Plan,  however,  there  were  many 
ardent  young  city  dwellers  who  understood  “Socialist  education”  to  car¬ 
ry  a  “Marxist”  connotation.  Radical  evangelists  fervently  carried  their 
gospel  to  Indian  peasants  who  had  little  preparation  for  dialectics  and 
little  interest  in  conquest  by  the  proletarians  of  the  world.  All  tradi¬ 
tionally  “bourgeois”  ideas  were  attacked,  and  the  church  in  particular. 
As  a  consequence  of  poor-adaptation  to  Mexican  rural  culture,  their 
efforts  were  misunderstood  and  resented.  Land-owners  and  priests  re¬ 
turned  the  attack,  and  not  infrequently  schools  were  burned,  and 
teachers  mutilated  and  driven  out  of  the  village.  Some  were  murdered, 
martyrs  to  their  “Socialist”  cause.  Others  volunteered  to  take  the  places 
of  those  who  fell,  but  so  acute  was  the  hostility  that  peasants  refused 
or  feared  to  send  their  children  to  the  condemned  schools.  Attendance 
in  rural  schools  decreased  from  1935  through  1937. 

The  government  soon  took  means  to  correct  this  mistake  and  mis¬ 
understanding.  Land  distribution  helped  peons  to  see  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  better  friend  than  the  land-holder  had  been.  The  anti- 
religious  emphasis  was  modified.  A  wise  pontiff  named  as  the  new 
archbishop  a  boyhood  friend  of  President  Cardenas.  Increasingly  it 
was  recognized  that  leaders  of  the  Mexican  revolution  might  work  for 
a  better  economic  life  for  the  people  without  trying  to  uproot  deep 
religious  convictions. 

The  response  was  encouraging.  Rural  school  attendance  in  1938 
rose  to  the  1934  level,  and  in  1939  the  attendance  was  the  highest  on 
record.  At  present  the  demand  for  schools  and  teachers  exceeds  the 
supply.  The  superintendent  of  rural  education  in  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  estimated  that  only  lack  of  funds  now  prevents  an  increase  of 
100%  in  the  number  of  schools  and  of  at  least  50%  in  the  number  of 
children  attending.  We  saw  several  groups  of  parents  who  had  come  as 
mass  delegations  to  Mexico  City  to  petition  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  President  Cardenas  to  grant  their  viillage  a  school.  The  teachers 
are  making  many  friends  in  rural  communities  because  they  are  able 
to  give  helpful  counsel  on  practical  matters  of  agriculture  and  every¬ 
day  life.  A  community  without  a  school  today  feels  that  it  has  been  un¬ 
fairly  neglected.  In  some  cases  villagers  have  constructed  a  temporary 
building  from  adobe  or  bamboo  or  whatever  they  are  accustomed  to 
use  for  houses,  and  are  petitioning  only  that  a  teacher  be  sent  to  them. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  ruled  that  they  cannot  now  provide 
a  teacher  for  fewer  than  thirty  children,  and  there  are  some  regions 
(Oaxaca,  for  example)  where  one  teacher  is  trying  to  serve  four  or 
five  hundred  youngsters. 
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We  also  met  representatives  from  villages  where  tradition  has 
been  more  persistent.  Near  Tlascala,  for  example,  a  new  Federal 
School  set  up  about  five  years  ago,  employed  six  teachers.  The  church 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  peasants,  and  for  a  time  the  school  was 
almost  deserted.  Now  it  is  up  again  to  an  attendance  justifying  three 
teachers.  At  the  same  time  a  Catholic  school,  which  openly  teaches  the 
catechism,  is  flourishing  in  the  community. 

Criticism  of  the  Educational  Program 

There  is  among  certain  groups  in  Mexico  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  present  educational  program.  Dissatisfaction  is  most  evident 
among  those  American  and  Mexican  business  representatives  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Cardenas  regime  in  Mexico  and  the  New  Deal  in  the 
United  States  are  the  most  corrupt,  insane,  and  subversive  governments 
which  have  ever  occupied  their  respective  capitals.  There  are  those  in 
Mexico  who,  as  a  prominent  American  official  reminded  us,  go  to  bed 
every  night  praying  that  they  may  awake  in  the  morning  as  from  a 
bad  dream,  and  find  Porfirio  Diaz  president  again.  Presumably  their 
prototype  in  our  own  country  longs  for  the  Harding-Coolidge  days  to 
come  once  more.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  social  viewpoint,  we 
must  listen  carefully  to  their  criticisms.  Their  hostility  may  make  them 
sensitive  to  defects  in  the  program  which  friends  of  the  present  regime 
might  too  easily  gloss  over. 

One  charge  which  came  to  us  from  several  sources  was  that 
money  was  diverted  from  social  purposes  by  some  government  officials. 
Stories  came  to  us  from  friends  as  well  as  critics  of  the  regime  suggesting 
that  petty  graft  continues  today,  as  it  has  in  other  lands  and  through¬ 
out  Mexican  history,  to  interfere  with  economical  and  efficient  admin¬ 
istration.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  that  far  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  schools  are  being  constructed,  teachers 
are  paid,  books  are  published,  sport  fields  prepared,  hospitals  opened, 
and  sanitary  public  water  systems  introduced. 

Sometimes  we  were  able  to  check  up  on  criticisms.  We  had  been 
told,  for  example,  that  the  impressive  school  buildings  which  so  often 
seem  to  be  the  best  structures  in  the  village,  were  only  show  places, 
built  along  the  main  highways  to  impress  gullible  North  Americans. 
It  was  said  that  we  would  find  them  empty,  or  used  for  storage.  We 
therefore  made  it  a  point  to  stop  for  at  least  a  few  minutes  at  most  of 
the  schools  we  passed,  on  unscheduled  trips  north,  south,  east  and  west 
from  Mexico  City.  In  every  case  we  found  the  new  building  in  active 
use  for  school  purposes.  Far  from  over-building  their  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Mexicans  seem  not  to  have  caught  up  with  the  demand. 
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Frequently  schools  were  organized  in  dark  little  hovels,  because  the 
village  had  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  funds  for  an  attractive  new 
building.  There  are  now  more  teachers  than  school  buildings. 

We  heard  criticisms  of  the  support  of  teachers,  some  alleging 
that  teachers  were  not  paid  as  much  as  housemaids  and  others  that 
teachers,  as  government  propagandists,  were  a  privileged  class.  Wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  we  might  drop  in  at  a  school,  we  were  always 
received  with  courtesy  and  cordiality.  We  were  made  free  to  visit 
where  we  pleased,  as  long  as  we  pleased,  and  to  ask  any  questions. 
Often  we  did  ask  about  salaries.  The  usual  finding  in  the  rural  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  which  are  Federal  projects,  was  from  80  to  100  pesos*  a 
month.  Salaries  in  some  of  the  schools  in  cities,  supported  by  state  or 
municipalities  are  lower.  In  Mexico  City  the  schedule  is  175  pesos  a 
month  plus  3  additional  for  each  year  of  service.  The  top  grade  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  “professor”  is  paid  360  pesos.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
municipal  schools  which  pay  teachers  1  peso  a  day.  Our  general  conclu¬ 
sion  must  be  that  in  Mexico  as  in  the  United  States,  teachers’  salaries 
are  somewhat  above  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor,  but  are  nowhere  high 
enough  to  make  teaching  especially  lucrative.  Salaries  paid  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  are  higher  and  more  dependable  than  those  paid  by 
states  and  municipalities.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  reason  why  the 
teachers  union  is  urging  more  centralization  and  Federalization  of 
schools. 

Propaganda  in  the  Schools 

The  most  common  criticism  of  Mexican  education  by  opponents 
of  Cardenas,  is  that  the  schools  are  filled  with  “propaganda.”  Any 
verdict  on  this  question  must  depend  upon  our  definition  of  the  term. 
Some  people  regard  any  public  presentation  of  a  viewpoint  with  which 
they  disagree,  as  “propaganda.”  Better  definitions  suggest  that  propa¬ 
ganda  is  characterized  by:  1)  hidden  motives;  2)  selection  of  facts 
to  support  one  side  of  a  controversy;  3)  distortion  of  evidence;  4) 
attempts  to  stir  up  feeling  in  place  of  thinking;  and  5)  a  desire  to  keep 
the  public  from  giving  fair  consideration  to  all  factors  involved. 

If  we  may  stand  upon  this  definition,  then  there  was  not  much 
propaganda  in  Mexican  texts,  in  the  classes  we  visited,  or  in  the  efforts 
of  the  teachers  with  whom  we  became  acquainted.  They  were  openly 
and  frankly  concerned  with  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life  for 

*  It  is  always  misleading  to  try  to  translate  currencies.  Present  rates  of  exchange 
of  nearly  five  pesos  to  the  dollar  underestimate  the  purchasing  power  of  a  peso 
in  Mexico.  Minimum  wages  in  industry  range  from  4.5  pesos  per  day  in  part  of 
Lower  California  down  to  1.25  per  day  in  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Tlazcala.  In  agri¬ 
culture  there  are  some  regions  where  the  minimum  wage  is  50  centavos  a  day,  but 
1  peso  a  day  is  more  common. 
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the  ordinary  Mexican  man,  woman  and  child.  There  was  nothing  hid¬ 
den  or  distorted  about  this.  On  the  whole,  their  approach  was  thought¬ 
ful  and  fair-minded  although  there  were  many  instances  of  high  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  strong  phrases.  In  one  school,  for  example,  pupils  showed 
evidence  of  strong  reaction  against  “Fascism,”  with  very  little  clear 
knowledge  of  just  what  “Fascism”  would  mean  in  their  own  culture. 
That  some  kind  of  attitude  is  doubtless  very  common  among  both 
young  people  and  adults  in  the  communities  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  an  observer  in  Mexico  must  learn  is  that 
pronouncements  are  usually  intended  to  please  the  audience  rather 
than  to  govern  action.  That  distinction  is  not  peculiar  to  Mexico  nor 
unfamiliar  to  any  student  of  political  platforms  in  the  United  States. 
Every  faction  seeks  to  clothe  its  interests  in  garments  of  popular  appeal. 

In  Mexico  the  words  and  slogans  which  have  the  shiniest  haloes 
happen  to  be  phrases  which  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  American 
conservatives.  The  present  governing  party,  while  committing  itself 
absolutely  to  democracy,  calls  itself  a  “Revolutionary”  party.  The 
word  “Revolution”  to  the  Mexican  is  as  sacred  as  the  word 
“Liberty”  or  “Progress”  is  to  us.  Indeed  the  Mexican  has  learned  to 
associate  liberation  of  his  land  and  the  creation  of  all  modern  progress 
with  the  beloved  revolution.  No  candidate  for  office  could  run  on  a 
platform  which  condemns  the  revolution.  That  would  be  something 
like  a  “Down  with  Santa  Claus”  slogan.  Just  now  we  see  the  propagan¬ 
dists  behind  the  campaign  of  the  richest  reactionary  in  Mexico  putting 
up  posters  to  reassure  the  public  that  General  Almazan  is  at  heart  a 
true  Revolutionary. 

Popular  enthusiasm  for  “revolution”  as  the  way  of  deliverance, 
has  rather  naturally  encouraged  intellectuals  to  use  other  Marxist 
terms.  Among  the  principles  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  of 
Mexico  is  a  statement  that  so  far  as  “the  class  struggle”  is  concerned, 
the  P.N.R.  will  “guarantee  those  rights  of  the  proletariat  which  until 
now  have  been  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  dominance  of  the  exploiters 
over  the  exploited.” 

Whenever  we  have  pressed  teachers  or  children  to  explain  to  us 
their  “Revolution”  we  have  found  its  concrete  content  to  be  limited 
to  moderate  improvements  in  the  existing  situation.  They  want  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners,  or  among  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened,  owned  and  operated  cooperatively.  They  support  a  program 
for  labor  unions,  with  better  wages  and  working  conditions.  They  want 
schools,  pure  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  and  electric  lights.  They 
want  better  roads  and  more  movies.  They  don’t  know  too  much  about 
the  government’s  program  in  the  matter  of  foreign-owned  oil  wells 
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or  mines,  but  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  foreigners  have  been 
getting  rich  from  the  extraction  of  natural  wealth  which  should  belong 
to  them.  Mexico  is  one  country  in  which  strong  nationalism  can  very 
easily  be  anti-big-business,  because  so  much  of  the  big  business  is 
foreign-owned. 

Two  recent  and  able  writers  on  Mexico*  summarize  their  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  meaning  of  radicalism  in  Mexico  in  these  words: 

“Socialism  had  been  a  favored  catchword  of  the  incoherent 
Mexican  Revolution.  To  some,  it  was  synonymous  with  an  aggressive 
economic  nationalism ;  to  others  it  embodied  a  vaguely  conceived  social 
justice  within  the  matrix  of  capitalist  institutions ;  while  to  a  small 
minority  it  meant  the  Marxist  pattern  of  a  classless  society.” 

When  a  group  of  schoolboys  whom  we  had  been  questioning 
turned  upon  us  and  asked,  “Are  you  Socialists?”  we  played  Yankee 
and  asked  what  they  meant.  Their  answer  was,  “Are  you  in  favor  of 
what  our  President  Cardenas  and  your  President  Roosevelt  are  trying 
to  do  for  the  people?” 

There  are  certainly  many  of  the  common  citizens  of  Mexico  who 
have  no  more  faith  in  the  general  promises  of  revolutionary  political 
orators  than  most  citizens  in  the  United  States  have  in  the  Golden  Age 
of  Abundance  promised  by  the  Technocrats.  They  have  heard  the 
slogans  often  before,  and  they  listen  without  hope.  Revolutions  have 
come  and  gone,  and  they,  like  their  ancestors,  have  gone  back  to  culti¬ 
vating  a  tiny  patch  of  mountainside  with  a  simple  machete,  to  produce 
corn  for  tortillas  and  tamales.  This  is  why  the  current  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  so  tremendously  significant.  The  vital  element  in  that  program 
is  not  the  residue  of  old  revolutionary  phrases!  The  new  note  is  that 
of  practicality.  The  impact  on  village  life  does  not  come  from  poems 
about  the  proletariat,  but  from  the  strange  new  sight  of  teacher  and 
pupils  working  to  clean  the  streets  or  to  clear  a  sports  field.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  being  bred  by  the  educational  program  of  Cardenas  is  not 
French  or  Russian;  it  is  not  ideological  or  oratorical.  It  is  simply  a 
series  of  practical  steps,  put  into  actual  operation,  to  raise  the  present 
standard  of  living.  If  shower-baths  are  propaganda,  Mexico  needs 
more  of  it. 


Welfare  Programs 

The  Six  Year  Plan  was  concerned,  not  only  with  schools,  but  with 
land  distribution,  irrigation,  agricultural  cooperatives,  breeding  of 
better  livestock,  reforestation,  full  employment,  collective  bargaining, 

*  Weyl,  Nathaniel  and  Sylvia  The  Reconquest  of  Mexico.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1939.  P.  315. 
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social  insurance,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  extension  of  electric 
power  lines,  stimulation  of  exports,  more  paved  highways,  better  water 
supply,  sanitary  sewage  disposal,  juvenile  courts,  athletic  fields,  mater¬ 
nity  centers,  and  the  extension  of  credit  to  small  producers.  Such  pro¬ 
gress  as  has  been  made  in  each  of  these  projects  has  its  educational  im¬ 
plications.  People  are  educated  by  events  rather  better  than  by  books, 
and  in  no  other  country  are  the  educational  leaders  more  aware  of  this 
truth.  At  almost  every  point  where  a  community  has  made  progress, 
the  schools  will  have  been  found  active  in  sitmulating,  guiding  and 
studying  the  enterprise.  Our  limited  opportunity  to  observe  led  us  to 
believe  that  the  achievements  in  most  of  the  matters  mentioned  above 
fall  short  of  the  high  hopes  set  forth  in  the  printed  “Plan,”  but  that 
they  nevertheless  represent  substantial  progress. 

In  the  area  of  health,  for  example,  visitors  who  knew  Mexico  in 
“the  old  days”  are  impressed  by  the  absence  of  beggars  in  all  stages 
of  disease,  and  by  the  improved  condition  of  children.  Better  sanitation 
and  purer  water  supply  have  been  introduced  in  many  villages,  but 
the  problem  of  satisfactory  drinking  water  is  still  very  serious.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Federal  budget  allocated  to  public  health  has  nearly 
doubled  during  the  past  six  years,  and  this  is  being  applied  for  service 
outside  Mexico  City.  Basically,  however,  Mexico’s  diseases  are  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  and  poverty;  conditions  which  can  only 
slowly  be  remedied.  The  income  of  the  average  peasant  does  not 
permit  a  balanced  diet;  his  clothing  and  shelter  are  primitive  and  in¬ 
adequate.  There  are  still  a  few  backward  and  isolated  sections 
where  stagnant  water  in  shallow  wells  or  canals  is  used  for  drink¬ 
ing;  malaria  mosquitoes  infect  as  many  as  9Q%  of  the  inhabitants  in 
some  regions;  shoeless  peasants  are  infected  through  their  bare  feet; 
syphilis  is  said  to  be  present  in  far  too  many  of  the  population;  pulque 
hangovers,  it  is  said,  incapacitate  employees  of  some  factories  in  certain 
districts  on  Monday  mornings ;  and  witch-doctors,  it  is  said,  are  the  only 
health  officers  in  many  villages.  Mortality  rates  in  Mexico  are  slowly 
falling  (14%  in  a  decade)  but  are  still  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  rates 
for  our  southern  states.  Infant  mortality,  during  the  past  decade  has 
been  reduced  from  223  deaths  under  one  year  per  1000  living  births,  to 
139  in  the  most  recent  (1936)  figures,  but  a  comparable  figure  for  the 
United  States  and  most  countries  of  Western  Europe  would  be  60-70. 
The  program  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  has  a 
long  way  to  go.  Social  change  does  not  come  quickly,  and  it  would 
be  tragic  to  stop  the  progressive  endeavor  at  this  point. 

The  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Diseases  for  re¬ 
search  upon  the  causes  and  treatment  of  some  of  the  ailments  charac- 
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teristic  of  Mexico  has  been  a  notable  step  in  advance.  The  staff  in¬ 
cludes  several  professors  who  attained  distinction  by  their  previous 
work  in  Central  Europe. 

In  the  new  Polytechnic  Institute  has  been  established  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  rural  health,  which  trains  public  health  workers  for  sections 
where  physicians  are  few  and  far  between.  A  typical  example  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  old  national  University  of  Mexico  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  area  of  medical  training.  In  accord  with  most  universities,  the 
University  of  Mexico  took  little  responsibility  for  the  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  professional  programs.  A  few  able  young  people  were 
given  a  medical  training  somewhat  inferior  to  that  available  abroad, 
but  along  the  same  general  lines.  They  were  indoctrinated,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  with  the  individualistic  each-for-himself,  get-ahead, 
make-money  philosophy  which  characterizes  organized  medicine  in  the 
United  States.  Hence  the  few  available  young  doctors  settled  in  the 
larger  and  wealthier  cities,  where  they  were  least  needed  but  had  the 
best  financial  prospects.  In  1936  it  was  reported  that  of  the  4500 
doctors  in  Mexico,  3500  were  in  the  capital  city  or  other  large  urban 
centers.  There  were  84,000  towns  and  villages  with  no  medical  service 
at  all  except  the  herbs  prescribed  by  tradition  and  superstition.  Since 
many  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mexico  themselves 
followed  this  pattern,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  them  to  persuade  many 
students  to  do  otherwise.  The  National  University  has,  however,  re¬ 
cently  introduced  the  requirement  of  five  months  practice  in  rural 
communities  before  the  award  of  a  medical  degree.  Many  of  the 
students  discover  possibilities  for  permanent  practice  in  these  localities. 
The  Mexican  government  has  also  instituted  a  new  profession  of  Rural 
Medicine  and  set  up  an  appropriate  training  school  in  its  Polytechnic 
Institute.  The  students  majoring  in  rural  public  health  are  not  given 
a  full  medical  training,  but  a  shorter  course  which,  despite  its  limited 
time,  gives  more  attention  to  sanitation,  bacteriology,  immunology, 
parasites,  and  first  aid,  than  is  included  in  the  training  of  physicians. 
The  graduates  go  out,  on  salary  from  the  Federal  government,  to  work 
among  the  Indians  in  the  villages  and  particularly  in  areas  where  mor¬ 
tality  rates  are  very  high.  A  continuation  of  this  program  over  the  next 
twenty  years  should  show  a  marked  improvement  in  health  conditions. 

In  1937  the  government  set  up  a  new  Department  of  Social  Hygiene 
and  Ejidal  Medicine  which  brings  the  service  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses  and  technicians  especially  to  peasants  in  collectivized,  coopera¬ 
tive  ejidoes.  This  Department  supervises  student  doctors  in  all  rural 
areas. 

The  government  has  been  active  also  in  vigorous  campaigns 
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against  alcohol  which  keeps  whole  sections  sodden;  in  providing  free 
vaccinations  and  inoculations;  in  providing  thousands  of  prenatal 
clinics;  in  building  new  village  water  supply  systems  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  or  so  each  year,  and  in  aiding  peasants  to  build  sanitary  toilets 
and  septic  tanks.  Improvements  have  to  be  inexpensive  if  they  are  to 
help  the  ordinary  peasant.  If  huaraches  do  not  offer  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  against  insect  parasites,  then  wooden  shoes  rather  than  leather 
ones  are  likely  to  be  the  next  step.  Boiled  water  will  probably  come 
before  pure  water  supplies  are  common.  Professor  Gamio,  a  sociologist, 
has  urged  as  a  next  step  in  housing,  the  use  of  cellophane  for  windows 
instead  of  too-expensive  glass. 

Conclusion 

The  criterion  by  which  we  wish  to  judge  education  in  Mexico  is 
its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  to  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  Education  in  Mexico  is  outstanding  in  the  world  today  for  its 
effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  health,  housing,  work  and  recreation 
in  rural  communities.  In  no  other  country  has  the  sense  of  mission 
in  education  been  more  pronounced.  No  country  of  the  world  shows 
a  closer  integration  between  the  everyday  problems  of  the  average 
citizen,  and  the  content  of  the  school  curriculum.  Moreover,  education 
in  Mexico  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  democratic  ideals.  Educational 
efforts  are  directed  primarily  at  raising  the  standard  of  health,  literacy 
and  capacity  for  cooperation  among  the  rank  and  file  of  underprivi¬ 
leged  peons.  The  old  idea  of  education  to  decorate  the  drawing-room 
conversation  of  an  aristocratic  or  wealthy  class,  has  been  pushed  aside 
by  devotion  to  the  almost  overwhelmgly  difficult  ideal  of  a  Mexico 
in  which  the  Mexicans  all  participate  in  the  planning,  direction  and 
evaluation  of  their  own  affairs. 

It  is  easy  to  find  evidence  that  the  aim  of  Mexican  education  is 
still  far  from  being  realized.  Despite  new  buildings  and  rising  budgets, 
millions  of  youth  have  still  no  school  opportunities,  because  food  must 
come  first.  Others,  to  be  counted  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  receive 
such  a  brief  and  superficial  contact  with  the  intricacies  of  literacy,  that 
they  probably  profit  very  little. 

Mexico  still  suffers  from  all  the  problems  inherent  in  low  eco¬ 
nomic  production,  inaccessible  populations,  centuries  of  treating  men 
as  patient  beasts  of  burden,  plus  an  enormous  gulf  between  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  privileged  few  and  the  backward  masses.  Most  of  what 
seem  to  us  the  mistakes  of  Mexican  education:  the  grandiose  paper 
schemes  and  broad  general  Marxist  slogans  which  have  too  little  spe¬ 
cific  meaning  for  the  actual  situation,  appear  to  arise  from  the  cultural 
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gap  between  the  city  intellectual  and  the  deep-rooted  customs  of  the 
countryside.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity,  idealism  and  heroism  of 
Mexican  youth,  that  teachers  have  gone  out  from  the  privileges  of  the 
cities  to  live  and  work  among  people  who  misunderstood  their  efforts, 
rejected  them,  mutilated  them  and  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases, 
murdered  them.  It  is  also,  however,  evidence  of  a  failure  to  understand 
the  social  and  cultural  realities  of  village  life. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  study  the  educational  situation  of  Mexico  in 
1934,  when  the  Six  Year  Plan  was  being  launched,  and  again  in 
1939,  as  it  neared  completion.  The  outstanding  impression  remains 
one  of  increasing  realism  and  effectiveness.  The  stubborn  facts  of  the 
situation  have  modified  the  methods  of  the  early  planners,  but  have 
not  turned  education  aside  from  its  excellent  objectives.  The  account 
of  what  has  been  achieved  will  have  to  be  much  more  modest  than  the 
soaring  hopes,  but  the  greater  realism  is  an  excellent  foundation  for 
continued  work. 

The  possibility  that  insurrection,  civil  war,  and  reactionary  domi¬ 
nation  may  interrupt  the  continuous  progress  is  our  chief  concern. 
Already,  from  Sonora,  where  almost  every  successful  revolt  has  begun, 
we  have  heard  the  first  shots  of  the  struggle.  A  victory  of  the  forces 
which  view  the  future  of  Mexico  as  an  extension  of  the  relationships 
of  the  Diaz  regime  would  undoubtedly  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive,  life-giving  and  democratic  contributions  of  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  program.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  deplore  the  militant  politi¬ 
cal  action  of  the  Syndicate  of  Workers  in  Instruction  may  well  remem¬ 
ber  that  progressive  education  in  Mexico  does  not  rest  on  the  same 
basis  which  has  been  established  in  the  United  States.  Teachers  in 
Mexico  are  well  aware  that  the  foundations  of  their  schools  have  been 
mined  with  social  high-explosives.  For  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  a 
little  more  rapid  versus  a  little  more  patient  progress.  It  seems  to  be 
a  more  primitive,  life  and  death  struggle.  If  the  progressive  forces 
should  lose  now,  it  is  likely  that  the  whole  program  to  give  increased 
opportunity  to  Mexican  youth  will  be  abandoned  or  nullified.  Foreign 
capital  will  be  reassured  of  another  period  of  cheap,  docile  and 
helpless  labor;  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy  will  again  be  extended 
and  expenditures  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  mestizos  reduced, 
upon  the  theory  that  they  are  happier,  if  left  as  they  have  been.  If  the 
elections  of  1940  can  be  won,  and  present  gains  held,  it  is  likely  that 
every  succeeding  term  will  find  it  harder  to  win  support  for  a  program 
which  would  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  backward.  When  men  mobil¬ 
ize  their  efforts  for  so  momentous  a  decision,  their  acts  must  be  seen 
in  a  new  perspective.  Criticism  or  approval  of  Mexican  educational 
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activities  in  this  period  should  not  be  centered  upon  liking  or  disliking 
such  details  as  the  equipment  of  the  kindergartens  or  the  murals  on 
the  walls  of  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Education.  When  existence  is 
really  at  stake,  then  survival  values  alone  are  important.  The  present 
program  of  Mexican  education  is  now  being  tested  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  brought  forth,  under  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  prevail  in  that  beautiful  but  distressed  land,  a  large  population 
determined  and  able  to  defend  the  opportunity  of  the  masses  for  con¬ 
tinued  advance  toward  higher  standards  of  living  and  increased  demo¬ 
cratic  control. 


